


The New Chemistry 


Great as have been chemistry’s contribu- 
tions to industrial progress in the past, 
chemists are destined to perform even 
more invaluable services in the immediate 
future. As Dr. Glenn Frank pointed out 
in a recent address before the Chicago 
Advertising Club, neither political mal- 
adjustments nor economic setbacks can 
impede the force of chemical discoveries 
or technological advances. 


CueEmistRy is steadily finding new indus- 
trial uses for the products of our farms 
and forests and fisheries. The time will 
soon come when cornstalks are nearly as 
valuable as corn, and when straw rivals 
the importance of wheat. Industrial alco- 
hol from corn, wheat and potatoes for use 
as motor fuel; automobile parts from soy 
beans, wool, lard, beeswax and other farm 
products; paper from new kinds of wood 
pulp and from entirely new substitutes 
for wood; plastics from a host of new 
agricultural applications; oils and other 
materials from the fish of the sea . . 
these and many equally important devel- 
opments stand immediately ahead. 


Date NicHo1s’ cover design this month 
pays tribute to the benefits which have 
accrued to industry from the chemical 
laboratory. 
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Savings of 50% and more in the cost of 
writing multiple copy forms is the com- 
monplace experience of Egry Speed-Feed 
users. The Speed-Feed, by automatically 
interleaving and removing carbons, elim 

inates this tedious, time-consuming, 
wasteful task and makes all the time of 
the operator productive, thereby increas- 
ing output of typed forms 50% and more! 


In addition, the Speed-Feed, with Egry continuous 
forms, eliminates the use of costly pre-inserted 
one-time carbons, effecting still further savings! 
Yet, the Speed-Feed costs less than 2c per day for 
only one year. Attached or detached instantly, the 
Egry Speed-Feed fits any make of typewriter, giv- 
ing it dual performance .. . a correspondence ma- 
chine one minute, a billing machine the next. 


Literatureonre- 
quest. Demon- 
strationsin your 
own office with- 
out cost or obli- 
gation. Mail the 
coupon today. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton,O. AB-1037 


Please send information on the Speed-Feed and tell 
| 


me how it will fit into our business. 
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Monetary Revolutions 
To the Editor: 


In the September issue of AMERICAN 
Business, on page 8, in an article cap- 
tioned, “The Trend of Business,” sub- 
heading, “The Next Depression,” it is 
stated that “to fully grasp the signifi- 
cance of this tremendous change it is 
necessary to read the Ottawa Monetary 
Report which announces eight distinct 
monetary revolutions.” It would be very 
much appreciated if you could tell us 
where we can secure a copy of this 


| Ottawa Monetary Report—G. H. Zim- 


MERMAN, vice president, Universal Credit 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: A copy of this report 


| may be obtained from the Department of 


Overseas Trade, Westminster, London, 
England. It is a highly important docu- 
ment and of great interest to overyone 
in banking and finance. It is possible that 
a copy of the report or a digest of it may 
also be obtained from the Bank of Mon- 
treal, Montreal, Canada. 


Thank You, Mr. Guniocke 


To the Editor: 


In the August issue you published a 
very fine article on the use of trailers as 
display cars, wherein you kindly illus- 
trated and commented on our use of them. 
We forgot to tell you that it was in the 
pages of American Business last fall 


| that we originally received the idea of 
| the use of them to display our line of 


LETTERS and COMMENT 


wood office and leather upholstered fur- 
niture. We hope that the editor will re- 
ceive the same pleasure out of this state- 
ment as you did from the thoughtful let- 
ter of Mr. Johnson of the Vacuum Power 
Equipment Company.—Howarp W. Guy- 
LOCKE, treasurer and managing director, 
W. H. Gunlocke Chair Company, Way- 
land, New York. 

Mr. Gunuocke: The editor receives just 
as much pleasure from this thoughtful let- 
ter of yours as a Mexican does from his 
tequila, a Frenchman from his wine, a 
German from his beer, or an American 
boy from a new baseball outfit. 


Office Layout Service 


To the Editor: 

In American Business, August 1937, 
there appeared an item under Letters and 
Comment, on page 4, concerning “Fewer 
Partitions.” In this article, H. W. Cren- 
shaw requested you to recommend some- 
one to help them in arranging their office 
for greater efficiency. 

The experience of our organization in 
laying out offices and factories covers 
fifteen years and extends over a large 
variety of businesses. 

In this connection, matters of partition- 
ing, lighting, sound-deadening, and floor 
coverings have been given special atten- 
tion, and we have, in a number of cases, 
made a special point of modernizing offices 
for greater efficiency when changes were 
made in older buildings. A division of 
our organization devotes its energies to 
layout matters for our several clients. 
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EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CAPITAL 


ee HERE have been times when 

I couldn’t look at my bal- 
ance sheet without wincing at the 
amount of my receivables. Today, 
with sales at the highest mark in 
years, I probably wouldn’t have a 
finger nail left if it were not for 
the credit-insurance feature of 
Commercial Credit Company’s 
new open account financing plan.” 


COULD HAVE USED THE MONEY 


“For years I was a ‘die-hard’ on the 
subject of discounting my receiva- 


bles. I could have sold all or any 
part of them to Commercial Credit 
Company at a low discount rate 
and put the money right back to 
work earning discounts, buying 
materials at cash prices, increasing 
volume, covering pay-rolls with- 
out borrowing. In every way, I 
stood to profit. But there was 
one rub... one angle that always 
stopped me.” 


CONSERVATIVES TAKE NO CHANCES 


“Suppose I got my cash, ploughed 
it back, built up my inventories, 
expanded my sales—and then had 
one or two of the big accounts I 
had sold go bad. I couldn’t take 
the chance. Better to wait for my 
collections to come in, was my 
idea. So I continued to plod along 
with the good old ultra conserva- 
tives no matter how profitable the 
opportunities I had to pass up.” 


FITS STAND-PATTER POLICIES 


“Now it’s different. Commercial 
Credit Company has introduced a 
new feature that makes open ac- 
count financing available and attrac- 
tive to stand-patters like me. The 
Limited Loss clause fits my tem- 
perament and my business policies 
perfectly. I’m cashing my receiva- 
bles now and employing my capital, 
protected by employment insurance.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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for high visual acuity 


PROTECTS VISION, INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


Office efficiency begins with the eyes. That’s why ordinary artificial light 
won't do. Its harmful color rays cause strain and fatigue. You see with 


effort, work with effort. 

Greist now brings you and your staff a light that is virtually colorless— 
like daylight. It is a light that makes print stand out in sharp, easy-to-see 
relief. It is CORRECTED LIGHT—corrected because a special luminaire of three- 
layer glass filters out the rays that irritate. 

You'll warit CORRECTED LIGHT in your office. You'll want it because it will 
help you concentrate—help you think better, work — 
better, feel better. For greater precision and ac- F ~ 
curacy in your office—get more information on 
CORRECTED LIGHT. Mail the coupon. 


Cilustrated above) WHITE KNIGHT Model 34—$13.50 j 
For executive desks, finished in genuine bronze or gunmetal plate with ™ 
genuine silver-plated trimmings. Other Greist CORRECTED LIGHT models ; 
for every office purpose. $8.50 to $37.50. Slightly higher west of Rockies. : 
Dotted lines show special 


CORRECTED LIGHT is available only in Celestialite triple-glass luminaire 


Cai WHITE KNIGHT 


AND OTHER GREIST ILLUMINATING UNITS 
On sale at leading office appliance and electrical dealers 


GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Corrected Light. Please send me 
free your booklet BETTER SIGHT WITH CORRECTED LIGHT. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 








We shall be pleased to have you recom- 
mend us to anyone requiring office or 
factory layout work.—Arno.p Honecerr, 
vice president, Business Research Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Honeccer: We hope and trust that 
readers of American Business will heed 
your suggestion and lean heavily on you 
for layout service. There is tremendous 
room for savings, greater efficiency, and 
elimination of lost motion in almost any 
office in the country. Thank you for calling 
this to our attention. 


Trailers Again 


To the Editor: 


I am wondering if you could give us 
any information about the success of dif- 
ferent firms who use automobile trailers 
for the display of merchandise by travel- 
ing salesmen. We manufacture Barre 
granite monuments. The granite weighs 
approximately 180 lbs. per cubic foot and, 
therefore, weight would be quite a prob- 
lem. We understand that various furni- 
ture, household equipment manufacturers, 
etc., are using trailers, but have available 
here very little data on the subject and 
it has occurred to me that you may have 
some information which would be help- 
ful, and, if so, it would be greatly appre- 
ciated.—Jonrs Broruers Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


GENTLEMEN: AMERICAN Bostness, al- 
though it has published many trailer 
articles, has never published an article 
about hauling anything so heavy as gran- 
ite monuments in trailers. Frankly, we do 
not know the answer. Does any reader? 


The editors want to call attention to a 
feature which begins on page 32 of this 
issue called “The Human Side of Busi- 
ness.” The purpose of this feature, which 
will continue through several issues, is to 
show a side of business that we too often 
forget, neglect, or overlook. Business men, 
contrary to the picture we so often re- 
ceive of them from the stage, from talk- 
ing pictures, and from fiction, are not 
the hard-boiled ogres they are represented 
to be. They do not slave all day and all 
night, driving their co-workers into a 
frenzy in their mad rush to make money. 
Just where do motion picture directors, 
novelists and playwrights get their ideas 
of what a real business man is? Turn now 
to page 32 and read this feature. It is 
not intended to help you make money, 
to give you new ideas, nor to show you how 
to save money. On the contrary, it is to 
furnish a true, if fragmentary, picture of 
one facet of the average business man’s 
character and habits which is seldom pic- 
tured or described in publications of any 
kind. Contributions to this feature—facts 
about the charities, playtime habits, re- 
laxations, hobbies of business men—vwill 
be welcomed by the editor. We want to 
tell how business men collect stamps, en- 
joy music, the theater, the circus, baseball. 
We want to show that most business men 
are as expert at having a good time and 
living a full life as are others who so often 
criticize business men so viciously. 
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EPORTS and records,complete in every detail, 

are prepared automatically by International 

Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
from punched cards. 


In the billing procedure, for example, amounts 
are automatically computed and descriptions au- 
tomatically printed. Many of the operations in- 
volved in this procedure can be performed well 
in advance. This often leaves little more than the 
printing of the bill to be accomplished at the 
time of billing. Neither manual nor key posting 

is required. Accuracy, too, is assured because 
the totals are bound to be in agreement with the 
originalrecordsfromwhichthe cards are punched. 


The automatic action of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines is bring- 
ing efficiency and greater speed to such important 
functions as Sales Analysis, Payroll and Labor 


General Offices Branch Offices in 


WS \ PV Leen the descriptions on this bill 
were printed automatically from punched cards” 


Principal Cities of the World 


Accounting, Social Security Accounting, Inven- 
tory, and many others. 


Your nearest International representative will be 
pleased to demonstrate how and why the punched 
card method will bring closer executive control 
to the management of your. business. Call him 
today. No obligation. 


See the demonstration of International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines at the 
National Business Show, Port of New York Author- 
ity Building, New York, N. Y. October 18th to 23rd. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS = MACHINES 
CORPORATION 
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OGER BABSON has a new 

ig idea for saving the coun- 

try. “It is costing too much 

to move goods,” said our 

great, long-distance fore- 

; caster to the Boston Cham- 

rae am ber of Commerce recently. 

“It would be better for all 

concerned if some of the 

money now spent for ad- 

vertising and selling were 

used to increase wages and 

dividends. Mass _ produc- 

tion must be met by mass 

consumption. This _ re- 

quires lower sales costs.” 

And where does Roger sup- 

pose the money that is spent for advertising goes, 

except to increase sales volume and thus reduce selling 

costs? What does he propose to do with the printers 

and the paper makers and the engravers and the 

artists and the other workers who depend upon adver- 

tising for jobs? Put them on relief along with the other 

unemployed? Just how would that increase mass con- 

sumption? Even admitting, which we certainly do 

not, that advertising and selling are waste, they create 

self-respecting employment for a million people. At 

least they are better than raking leaves. We fear that 

Mr. Babson’s advice to advertisers is on a par with 

his advice to investors to buy Russian rubles and 

Florida land. If enough business men take this advice 

and suspend selling and advertising, his twenty-cent 
dollar may come even sooner than he has indicated. 


ne Re ae i 


Eliminating the Jobber 


The other day I had the pleasure of talking to the 
National Paper Trades Association, which met in 
Chicago for an annual conference. On the program 
with me was a chap who was active in.organizing these 
various vertical associations of wholesalers into a hori- 
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zontal federation. It seems that some of our congress- 
men have been reading mail-order catalogs or Kalama- 
zoo stove ads or something, and have concluded that 
millions of dollars could be saved if the wholesaler were 
dropped overboard some dark night. And so, in the 
remaking of America, if we may judge by recent legis- 
lation, they plan to rid the ship of all outmoded insti- 
tutions. Even the Federal Trade Commission seems a 
little hazy about wholesalers. At any rate, the whole- 
salers are not going to take it lying down, and are 
organizing to defend their position in marketing. More 
power to them. There has been too much cockeyed 
talking about eliminating the jobber, and the lower 
prices which are made possible by short-circuiting him. 
That is mostly bunk. Let’s admit there are jobbers 
whose elimination might be more beneficial than harm- 
ful. But by and large, the modern jobber is on his 
toes. Instead of passing out of the picture, he is 
becoming more important every day. We have been 
hearing people prattle about the elimination of the 
middlemen for twenty years. The fact is that the 
wide-awake jobber is very much in the picture, and 
is rendering a valuable service to society. Let’s quit 
picking on him. 


Making Prices Behave 


We listened the other day to Dr. Willard L. Thorp, 
of Dun and Bradstreet, tell a group of Chicago busi- 
ness men how to make prices behave. His formula was 
a free market, and no price-fixing. We check with the 
doctor. But we doubt if that gets down to the heart 
of the difficulty most business men have with prices. 
Too much pricing is done without a true understand- 
ing of price. Adam Smith said, in his Wealth of 
Nations, that “The real price of a thing, what any- 
thing costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the 
toil and trouble of acquiring it.” That’s a good point 
to remember. I happen to be a member of the house 
committee for one of the largest clubs in Chicago. For 
several years this club has been losing money on its 
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dining-room, and preceding committees took the posi- 
tion that the sure-fire way to make the dining-room 
pay was to raise the price of meals until the income 
met the expense. What happened, of course, was that 
the higher the prices were raised the more business 
fell off and the greater the loss became. The new com- 
mittee took the position that a club dining-room was 
essentially a service to the members. Instead of con- 
cerning themselves too much with what the meals cost 
the club, they gave more thought to what the meals 
were costing the members. Prices were sharply re- 
duced. Immediately the number of meals served showed 
an increase, and it was not long before the dining- 
room was back on a self-sustaining basis. There are 
four words, all with a different meaning, which should 
be thoroughly explored when setting a price. They are 
cost, price, value and worth. The cost may have very 
little to do with the value; the value may have very 
little to do with the cost. Good pricing is a matter 
of carefully weighing and adjusting all four elements. 


The Market Crash 


One of the most popular indoor sports this fall is 
explaining the stock market crash. Everyone has his 
pet theory. The only thing men agree upon is that it 
doesn’t mean a thing. In other words, “fundamental 
conditions” are sound. Secretary Roper says so. 
Where have we heard that before? If you think that 
you can lop a few billion dollars off the security values 
of American stocks without its hurting business, you 
are indeed an optimist. But that is not what concerns 
us about the market’s recent nose dive. What gives us 
pause is that even the biggest men in business, men with 
exceptional sources of information, men of long ex- 
perience and wise in financial affairs, were dumb- 
struck by what happened. They couldn’t understand 
it, even though they did their best to explain it. One 
financial wizard figured that due to the SEC, the 
New York market had become the tail on the end of 
the London market kite. Others laid it to war jitters. 
Others thought it was fear of a labor government in 
Washington. Others blamed the continuing deficit. 
Still others said it was a Wall Street conspiracy to 
smite the New Deal. When you sit down and add up 
the list, you get exactly nowhere. You can only con- 
clude that when well-informed and experienced finan- 
cial and business leaders don’t know what is going to 
happen, what chance has the average man? So we 
repeat our previous advice. Even though there may be 
no economic blizzard in the offing, the outlook is un- 
settled. It is therefore only common sense to get your 
house in order before the clouds darken. 


New Offices for Old 


Are you satisfied with your offices? Evidently there 
are a lot of business men who are not, because in the 
last few months we have heard of no less than twelve 
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companies who are either building or planning to build 
new offices which will be the last word in efficiency. As 
the manager of one of these companies said to me: “We 
stood the old office as long as we could, and it served 
during the depression; but every year our equipment 
became a year older, and every year better methods 
and faster machines were developed. Nobody knew 
how much we were losing by not having modern equip- 
ment, but we suspected we were probably losing enough 
to pay the carrying charges on an up-to-date, mod- 
ernly equipped building that would be a pride and a 
joy, and not a dump.” There is much truth in that 
statement. During the depression, and since, there have 
been amazing developments in the field of lighting, 
soundproofing, air conditioning and in the tools of 
management. It is safe tosay there hasbeen more prog- 
ress in the last ten years than there was in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. No executive would tolerate out- 
moded machinery in his plant, nor would he turn 
thumbs down on plant improvements which are self- 
supporting. Why does not the same thinking apply to 
the office? For ten years now, most of us have been 
charging off full depreciation on office equipment and 
office buildings, while spending only a fraction of such 
reserves for replacements. We can never build more 
cheaply than we can build this winter. New equipment 
will probably never be any less than it is right now. 
Since we are paying for better offices and better office 
equipment, why not have them? 


The Business Show 


No doubt you have heard the story of the American 
tourist who boasted to a friend in Paris that he had 
“done” the Louvre in three hours, and could have 
done it in an hour and a half had he brought his roller 
skates with him. This story reflects the attitude some 
business executives take toward the National Business 
Show which will open October 18 at Commerce Hall 
in New York. These executives feel that they just must 
get over to the business show “for an hour or so,” but 
regard it as one of those unpleasant duties, like 
taking castor oil. They rush from exhibit to exhibit, 
quite pleased with the speed they are making. When 
finished, they heave a sigh of relief and hurry back 
to the office to report that “it’s the same old stuff.” 
A business show is no different from anything else. You 
get out of it only what you put into it. The real meat 
in the business show cocoanut is not the machines that 
are on exhibition, but the human beings in charge of 
them. Most of these exhibitors are experts in some 
phase of business management. They have put in many 
years digging into problems which may be baffling you. 
They know the better ways to do it. Go to the New 
York show by all means. Look over the exhibits and 
see what is new in the way of office machines and busi- 
ness equipment. But while you are there, make it a 
point to meet as many of the exhibitors as possible. 
Get the benefit of their wealth of experience.—J. C. A. 
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A 
DISTINCT 
ADVANCE 


SEE FOR YOURSELF—Ask for a demonstration 


on your own work. Compare it, feature by feature, 


with any fanfold machine that you have ever seen. 
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FANFOLD MACHINE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT, 


nevis 


~ AUTOMATICALLY! 


Carbons Shift Automatically 


Carriage Opens Automatically 
Completed Forms are Released 
Automatically 
New Forms Lock Into Place 
Automatically 


Carriage Closes Automatically 
* 

Reverse tabulation, carriage 

return and spacing-up are con- 

trolled electrically by one key! 





MICHIGAN 
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What Executives Should Know About 


Fuce Jnsucance 





There are two types of engineering surveys which should be 
undertaken in connection with a fire insurance program. The 
first calls for a survey of the plant, noting type of construction, 


location of inflammable materials and probability of destruction 




















(Photograph courtesy Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary Works) 
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BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


General Manager, Wrought Washer Mfg. Company 


ERY few persons outside the in- 

surance profession really under- 
stand what is meant by “co-insur- 
ance” and how the co-insurance 
feature works. This is notwith- 
standing the fact that co-insurance 
clauses in fire insurance policies 
are very widely used. 

Co-insurance clauses are never- 
theless very vicious where proper 
amounts are not carried. Unless 
you are willing to keep your insur- 
ance values under constant sur- 
veillance, you had better change 
your policies over immediately, 
eliminating the co-insurance fea- 
ture in them. 

A co-insurance clause in your fire 
insurance policy means that you 
have contracted with the insurance 
company to insure your property 
up to a stipulated per cent of its 
actual value. With an 80 per cent 
co-insurance clause, for example, 
you guarantee to the insurance 
company that the principal of your 
policy is 80 per cent of the actual 
value of the property insured. And 
this ratio of values means at the 
time of damage—not at the time of 
placing the insurance. Conse- 
quently, if you are going to use the 
co-insurance feature at all, it is 
necessary constantly to adjust the 
insurance carried in keeping with 
changing values of the property. 
No one ever knows when a fire will 
ensue, at which time the test will be 
made as to whether you have been 
living up to your contract. Dis- 
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amount of insurance carried is not 
up to the prescribed percentage, as 
will be shown below. 

Suppose, for example, $100,000 
of insurance at 80 per cent co- 
insurance is carried on property 
‘ valued at $125,000. Here the in- 
surer is living up to his contract 
with the insurance company and 
has insured the property to 80 per 
cent of its value. In case of loss he 
recovers the full amount of the 
damage, except, of course, that re- 
covery cannot be obtained beyond 
the face value of the policy. In 
other words, for a damage of 
$75,000, the insurance company 
would pay $75,000, but if there was 
total destruction to the property, 
the recovery would be $100,000. 

In another example suppose only 
$50,000 of insurance at 80 per cent 
co-insurance is carried on the same 
property valued at $125,000. Here 
the insurer is not living up to his 
contract and is not insuring to 80 
per cent of the value. In case of 
$75,000 damage, there would be 
only $37,500 recovered, and in case 
of total destruction of the prop- 
erty only $50,000 would be paid 
by the insurance company. 

Under a co-insurance clause the 
recovery from the policy bears the 
same ratio to the amount of dam- 
age as the face of the policy bears 
to the specified percentage of the 
property insured. The following 
formula applies: 


face value of poli 
teseriad X amount of = Recovery 





per cent of co-insur- damage 
ance X value of 
insured property 


Thus in the example above 
where property valued at $125,000 
is insured at 80 per cent co-in- 
surance for $50,000 and there is 
damage to the extent of $75,000, 
the recovery is: 

$50,000 


—————X $75,000 = $37,500 
-80 X $125,000 


After obtaining the result in this 
manner, it should be checked to 
determine that the recovery does 
not exceed the face value of the 
policy. Adjustments in excess of 
the value of the policy are never 
paid. Consequently, when the re- 
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astrous results will follow if the 








Modern fireproof and fire-resistant construction brought reduced fire hazards and was a 
factor in bringing about the introduction of co-insurance. (Photo shows Mills Novelty Com- 
pany’s new office building in Chicago) 


covery comes out more than the 
face of the policy, it should be re- 
duced to correspond with the policy 
principal. 

Co-insurance clauses are used 
with various percentages— 50, 60, 
70, 80, 90 and 100 per cent. With 
the 50 per cent clause the insurer 
agrees to insure his property up to 
50 per cent of its value, and with 
the 100 per cent clause insurance 
must be carried for the full value 
of the property. Insurance with the 
100 per cent co-insurance clause 
must not be confused with insur- 
ance without the _ co-insurance 
feature. Rates for the latter are 
very much higher, but recovery for 
the full value of any damage up to 
the face of the policy is obtained 





where insurance is carried without 
the co-insurance feature. On the 
other hand 100 per cent co-insur- 
ance acts just like any other co- 
insurance clause. In general the 
rate is cheaper for 100 per cent co- 
insurance than for 90 per cent co- 
insurance on the same type of risk, 
and 90 per cent co-insurance is 
cheaper than 80 per cent, etc. How- 
ever, the construction, occupancy, 
and class of fire protection are all 








factors governing the credit allow 
able for co-insurance clauses so 
that the rate for 50 per cent co- 
insurance on one building may be 
lower than for 100 per cent co- 
insurance on another building 
where the risks are different. 

Co-insurance is a feature origi- 
nated by the insurance companies 
to allow property to be insured at 
higher face values and reduced 
rates. With modern fireproof and 
fire-resistant construction, insurers 
began to analyze their possible fire 
losses. When it was determined that 
little hazard existed, insurance poli- 
cies (without co-insurance) were 
reduced. To offer an incentive to 
keeping insurance up to specified 
ratios of the real value, the insur- 
ance companies offered the co-in 
surance feature at reduced rates. 
It in effect offers to the insured bar- 
gain rates in exchange for the 
guarantee that the property will 
always be kept insured up to the 
predetermined values. 

With the co-insurance ‘clause th: 
insured really becomes a co-insurer 
with the insurance company in pro- 
tecting his property when values 
are not carried up to the stipulated 
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percentage. That is, the insurance 
company pays 100 per cent of the 
loss (adequate values having been 
maintained ) up to the face value of 
the policy and nothing for losses 
beyond. Thus upon total destruc- 
tion of the property, part of the 
loss is borne by the insurance com- 
pany and part by the insured. 

When a loss occurs, what values 
are used to determine whether or 
not the insured has lived up to his 
contract to insure within a stipu- 
lated percentage of the true 
amount? This is not generally the 
value at which the property is car- 
ried on the books nor the appraised 
value at the time the insurance was 
placed. After a fire the insurance 
company comes around and ap- 
praises the entire property—dam- 
aged as well as undamaged. 

There are three types of value to 








be taken into consideration for in- 
surance purposes—book, replace- 
ment, and sound values. Sound 
value is, of course, the value which 
is used in determining a loss and is 
equal to replacement cost less de- 
preciation. If perfect depreciation 
schedules are in force, then book 
values always equal sound values, 
but perfect depreciation schedules 
are rarely accomplished, and book 
values cannot be depended upon to 
determine insurance coverage. 
Consequently, the only way to 
determine proper values under co- 
insurance clauses is to have an ap- 
praisal of the property made by a 


reputable appraisal company— 


and one familiar with insurance set- 
ups. After the appraisal is made, it 
must be analyzed to exclude non- 
insured items. For example, prop- 
erty below the grade line such as 


A metal-working plant or steel mill, having a low ratio of possible damage to total value of 
plant, can well afford to carry one of the lower percentages of co-insurance. (Photo shows 
smelter room of International Smelter Company in Miami) 
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(Ewing-Galloway) 


plumbing and sewers is not insured, 
if the policy contains a “founda- 
tions exclusion clause.” (Generally 
such a clause is desirable because it 
is practically impossible to damage 
property below grade in a fire.) 
Moreover, an appraisal is almost 
invaluable in the event of total de- 
struction of the property because 
this gives a checking list which the 
insurance company cannot dispute. 

Not only is it necessary to have 
an appraisal made at reasonable in- 
tervals by an appraisal company, 
but if co-insurance is to be used, the 
values must be kept up to date. Be- 
tween appraisals the accounting de- 
partment must add the new equip- 
ment and facilities provided from 
time to time, deduct the equipment 
removed or sold, and deduct depre- 
ciation taken. In addition the 
values must be adjusted constantly 
in keeping with changes in build- 
ing and machinery costs. 

The following indexes represent 
building costs as announced by the 
American Appraisal Company. 

January 1, 1929—100 
January 1, 1930— 99 
January 1, 1931— 90 
January 1, 1932— 80 
January 1, 1933— 7 
January 1, 1934— 74 
January 1, 1935— 77 
July 1, 1935— 77 

According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor the cost of ma- 
chinery index is as follows: 


January 1, 1929—100 
January 1, 1930— 97 
January 1, 1931— 90 
January 1, 1932— 81 
January 1, 1933— 78 
January 1, 1934— 79 
January 1, 19385— 86 


January 1, 1936— 88 

Several of the appraisal com- 
panies offer an insurance service 
whereby the accounting depart- 
ment reports changes in fixed as- 
sets, and they analyze these, adding 
to the last appraisal made so that 
up-to-date values for insurance 
purposes are available each month. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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P. B. Zimmerman, who formerly headed the $100,000,000 household appliance business of 
General Electric, and recently was appointed vice president of the Norge Corporation 


Minute 
Zim 


The story of a man who made 
news in the electrical house- 
hold appliance industry and 


who promises to make more 


HE great stir that was created 

in the household appliance in- 
dustry recently when P. B. Zim- 
merman was appointed to direct the 
policy planning, sales management 
and operation for the varied ap- 
pliance lines of the Norge Division 
of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
marks one of the industry’s most 
important changes of the year. 
Considering the colorful twenty- 
five year career and the spectacular 
achievements which Zimmerman has 


The rapid climb of P. B. Zimmerman started the day he left a Western Reserve classroom and submitted to General Electric the now famous 
essay known as “The Land of the Midnight Sun.” Forever bent on organization work, his influence was felt in a variety of outside activi- 
ties, including this amateur minstrel show of twenty-five years ago. He has always played as hard as he works 
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just completed in the General Elec- 
tric organization, the announce- 
ment of his appointment to a vice 
presidency in the Norge organiza- 
tion certainly can be construed to 
indicate that “Idea-a-Minute Zim” 
is going to make more news in the 
field of merchandising and selling. 

Down through the years, the 
nickname “Zim” has taken on a dual 
meaning among his friends. The 
reason is plain. Zimmerman has had 
an enviable capacity to get things 
done. Maybe his reserve energy 
helps him. He never discloses any 
tendency to let down. He has ideas. 
He enthuses others on his ideas. He 
organizes men, machinery and 
methods for action. He gives them 
a plan, policies, enthusiasm and lee- 
way. They do the job. That’s how 
the name “Zim” became synony- 
mous with “action.” Its very men- 
tion means action to thousands of 
dealers, salesmen, distributors, ar- 
chitects, contractors and others 
who helped build a $100,000,000 
business. To them he is “Zim.” 

It will be news to many of them 
that P. B. Zimmerman’s name is 
Paul. To his father, an Episco- 
palian minister, he has always been 
Paul; and that is the only name 
recognized by Norma, his charming 
wife. But to thousands of business 
associates he is just “Zim.” They 
wouldn’t know him by anything else. 





That means friends. He made 
plenty. He had his conflicts. He 
had difficulties. But he had a way 
of refraining from crossing men 
with whom he disagreed. For ex- 
ample, fifteen public utility com- 
pany executives arranged a meeting 
with him one day. They were bent 
on registering a serious and unmis- 
takable objection to a warranty 
policy that meant a great deal to 
General Electric. They were men of 
authority representing powerful 
companies. 

As soon as the meeting was under 
way, demands were made. Zim 
listened. He grasped every word. In 
fact, he drew out every angle of the 
situation, encouraging each man to 
get his viewpoints on the table. The 
tenseness of situations never af- 
fected his poise. This one was no 
exception. After the opposition had 
been heard Zim, in his quiet way, 
began to cover one point at a time. 
He talked with the men present, 
not at them. In logical sequence, he 
gradually piled one point on top 
of another. Finally, when all objec- 
tions had been eliminated, the fif- 
teen executives present had prac- 
tically sold themselves on the fact 
that the only logical thing to do 
was to proceed with the warranty 
policy. That’s what they did. This 
saved General Electric millions of 
dollars. Zim had carried the day. 


In the same way, he maintained 
his poise under all circumstances, 
whether he was cornered by fifteen 
men, high-pressured by one man, or 
confronted by trying circumstances 
before an audience of a thousand. 

There was that unusual situation 
at Indianapolis, for instance. He 
was scheduled for an important 
talk before a large convention. As 
an orator, Zim never did rank very 
high. Flowery speeches simply are 
not in his line. But he invariably 
makes an exceptionally good im- 
pression everywhere he talks. The 
reasons are plain enough. His man- 
ner of working with men inspires a 
genuine loyalty, something which 
no barking, overbearing, dicta- 
torial methods could evoke. Nor 
could it be replaced with literary 
curled-hair speeches. His talks 
before hundreds of sales meetings 
and conventions are factual. They 
are organized. Thoughts flow in 
logical sequence. His speeches have 
an architectural quality, with a 
plan, foundation and superstruc- 
ture that gives them unity and con- 
viction. Being a natural organizer, 
he organizes his talks. The talks 
are developed by rough notes scrib- 
bled on a piece of paper, as in the 
case of the Indianapolis convention. 

And how they are scribbled! 
Doubt has been expressed as to his 
ability to read his own writing. Per- 





A glance over a photograph of the first sales conference after Quinn and Zimmerman organized the refrigeration division of General Electric 
back in #927, reveals that among those present were many personages who quickly became nationally famous. Zim will never forget that 
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sales conference because it was the first step toward many history-making events 





haps that is the reason he rarely 
refers to his notes while speaking! 
At any rate he had his notes on the 
table before him at this convention. 
Next to Zim at the speakers’ table 
was the merchandise manager of a 
big department store, who was 
_ scheduled to speak first. 

Most men who write illegibly and 
have difficulty in deciphering their 
own hieroglyphics, have been posi- 
tively amazed at one time or an- 
other with the speed at which some- 
one else reads their writing. That is 
what happened in this case. The 
merchandise manager stood up to 
speak. Occasionally he glanced 
down at Zimmerman’s notes on the 
table. By the time the talk was com- 
pleted, Zim’s talk had been de- 
livered for him. 

Was he flustered? Apparently 
not. He was introduced, started 
covering practically the same 
ground as the preceding speaker, 
except that he elaborated on each 
point, introduced new ideas, built 
up the presentation, and made the 
project sound bigger and better to 
everyone. He gave every impression 
of grabbing an idea a minute out of 
thin air. When he sat down, pro- 
longed applause spoke approval, 
enthusiasm for the plan proposed, 
appreciation of a master of moving 
rhetoric. Poise carried him through 
a tough situation. The merchandise 
manager ever after was a closer 
friend and greater booster. The in- 
cident was never mentioned. 

Happenings of this nature make 
some observers feel that Zim is a 
human dynamo, productive of an 
idea a minute. They don’t stop to 
consider that he is an organizer, 
using the ideas of others as well as 
his own. Organization is the keynote 
to his character. He is skilled in 
getting the teamwork successful 
accomplishment requires. 

The power of sales promotion 
and advertising was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by Zim. When the refrig- 
erator company began operations, 
General Electric officials felt that 
the G. E. trade-mark and the com- 
pany name would carry the refrig- 
erator. Many a company has 
brought out new products with the 
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same feeling. Years of time have 
been lost and large investments tied 
up while officials found out that a 
great deal more than the company’s 
name or trade-mark was required 
to achieve the results they set out 
to get. Zim was not satisfied to 
wait. He went east and sold officials 
on appropriating one million dol- 
lars for national advertising in 
1928, convincing them that the 
G. E. name alone would not carry 
the refrigerator. 

That Zim is a master salesman 
was demonstrated time and time 
again on occasions of this nature. 
Diplomacy, poise and an inherent 
desire to see things through to 
completion were the factors that 
made his selling ability outstanding. 

That same diplomacy proved to 
be a great help to Zimmerman in 
guiding major activities for which 
he was responsible. Working with 
Ted Quinn, in 1926, he built a sepa- 
rate distributive and merchant or- 
organization, with one big event on 
the heels of the other. He or- 
ganized the home lighting contest, 
a movement for electric service 
throughout the home, which ran up 
a record never since equalled—one 
million essays. The Food Preserva- 
tion Council, originators of “the 
danger zone,” 
result of it, the public was made 
“temperature conscious” in rela- 
tion to refrigeration. Out of the 
plan came “the danger zone” idea 
and the broad educational cam- 
paign plans having to do with food 
preservation, the powerful forces 
which speeded the advancement of 
the refrigeration business. He origi- 
nated the Kitchen Modernization 
movement with which the Edison 
Electric Institute has done a broad 
educational and merchandising job 
that created a greater market for 
major electrical appliances. 

One reason that these major 
marketing ideas became outstand- 
ing successes is that Zim insisted in 
“going all the way.” Inherently he 
is cautious and conservative. But 
he wasn’t satisfied with mediocre 
accomplishment in any selling pro- 
gram, whether it was a major or a 
minor. He wanted it to be labeled 





was his plan. As a 














an achievement eventually. So he 
set about insuring its success from 
the start. Insurance was cheaper 
than costly aftermaths of partial] y 
organized selling programs. 

The success of these achieve- 
ments invariably can be traced to 
organization. Apparently Zim al- 
ways had some organizing ability 
as evidenced by Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew work, amateur minstrel 
shows, advertising club activities, 
and other everyday organization 
work away back in his younger 
days, shortly after Charlie Ben- 
ham testified to Zim’s ability to 
handle an advertising job in the old 
Lamp Works of General Electric. 
However, as training came under 
that great executive team, Terry 
and Tremaine, of Lamp Works 
fame, he acquired the faculty to 
prefer to “make men more than 
money,” which was practically a 
religion with them. Then, behind 
his whole philosophy in accomplish- 
ing results is a four-step program, 
eloquent in its simplicity: 


1—Analyze 
2—Organize 
3—Deputize 


4— Supervise 


Whether or not this came from 
Gerard Swope makes no difference. 
The fact remains that Zim had 
these four steps in mind constantly 
in every project he undertook, 
from an ordinary, everyday inter- 
view with some associate to a great 
national marketing program. First, 
he considered all the viewpoints he 
could get, making sure that he had 
all the facts to guide him. Second, 
he delegated responsibility and saw 
that there was sufficient organiza- 
tion for action, regardless of how 
simple or how complex the task. 
Third, he deputized the men dele- 
gated to do the job, gave them com- 
plete authority, and made sure that 
they understood they were com- 
pletely responsible. Fourth, he lent 
what guidance was needed and pro- 
vided all necessary supervision to 
get the results expected. That in a 
nutshell is Zim’s method of getting 
results as a manager—a formula 
that others might profitably adopt. 
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ARE THEY OVERRATED? ov cameron mepuerson 


gee CROW, the Shanghai ad- 
vertising agent whose new book, 
“400 Million Customers,” is taking 
the country by storm, thinks that 
one of the mistakes made by Ameri- 
can business men is that they do 
not sufficiently value friends. He 
explains in his book that in China 
a business man will not have any 
dealings with strangers if he can 
help it. If two strangers are parties 
to a business deal it is absolutely 
essential that there must be a “go- 
between”—a mutual friend who will 
conduct the negotiations, compose 
differences of opinion and, when the 
deal is concluded, act as joint 
guarantor for both parties. “This 
Chinese custom of doing business 
only with friends,” writes Mr. Crow, 
“does not fit in with high-pressure 
salesmanship, as the salesman’s 
contacts are limited to the number 
of mutual friends he can locate. 
This complicates the routine of 
selling to such an extent that it be- 
comes impractical.” 

Nobody who is in his right senses 
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would suggest that the Chinese 
method of doing business be substi- 
tuted for the American method, 
yet this quaint old Chinese custom, 
founded upon three thousand years 
of experience, is not as dumb as it 
sounds. The extremes to which 
pressure selling is carried in Ameri- 
ca, and the reaction which is setting 
in against it, are making it more and 
more desirable to do business with 
friends. Certainly, within the last 
five years, there has been a decided 
trend among business men toward 
widening their circle of friends, and 
toward cementing business friend- 
ships, as evidenced by the growth 
of various luncheon clubs, Rotary 
clubs, sales managers’ associations, 
“tip” clubs, advertising clubs, etc. 
So rapid has this development been 
that the old law about whenever 
two Englishmen get together they 
start a club, may be even more 
truly said of Americans. We are 
fast becoming the world’s greatest 
joiners. 

There are business men who are 





frankly opposed to the idea of mix- 
ing friendship and business; who 
insist that there is no such thing as 
sentiment in business and that if 
the time spent attending meetings 
was used to get out and call on 
these same people for business, it 
would be more productive and prof- 
itable. But usually those who talk 
that way are the type who have at 
one time or another joined some 
organization, attended a few meet- 
ings, and just because nobody made 
a fuss over them, soured on the idea. 
Every organization has a few of 
those fellows in it. Generally speak- 
ing they are wasting their time. It 
is too much to expect that the mem- 
bers of a business men’s organiza- 
tion, whether it is a chamber of 
commerce, a Rotary club, or a sales 
executives’ association, are going 
to go more than halfway to meet a 
new member. If the new member 
doesn’t unloosen and do his part in 
making friendly advances, those in 
the organization are apt to size 


him up as (Continued on page 54) 
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Here we learn how a “rangy 
young man with blue eyes” 
began his business by refusing 
to join or follow the crowd — 
by using research and scientific 
methods where hunches and 
guesses had always been 
followed in the fast-moving 


petroleum industry 


HERE were no millions back of 

Frank Phillips when he reached 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, on May 23, 
1904—to stay. There was no such 
motor fuel known as Phillips 66, 
now as well known to midwest 
motorists as the makes of cars they 
drive. The trade name, Philgas, 
now a nationally-known symbol, 
had not been coined nor even 
thought of. Phillips Petroleum 
Company did not exist either in the 
mind of its founder or in the sub- 
conscious realm of dreams. Nor 
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The red terra cotta roof of the tower of the (4-story office building which houses offices of Phillips Petroleum at Bartlesville may be seen 
from great distances over the Osage Hills. The building dwarfs other structures in the town and presents a striking contrast to the original 
Phillips Petroleum office located in the Bartlesville National Bank, second building from the right in the street scene, indicated by arrow 
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A Young Company Begins to 


Blaze New Trails 


Part Two: Frank Phillips— The Bartlesville Independent 


were there in existence any fully 
integrated oil companies to serve 
as patterns for the independent oil 
enterprise which Phillips was to 
build during oncoming years. 

Of major significance in this 
narrative of the building of the 
$300,000,000 Phillips Petroleum 
Company is the fact that Frank 
Phillips’ initial capital—the foun- 
dation of his first business venture 
in Bartlesville—was $50,000, and 
this was not invested in oil. 

Prior to the day in May, 1904, 
when Phillips reached Bartlesville 
to stay—and to stick to it like a 
mustard plaster, he had been there 
three times to look over the new 
Golconda about which his clergy- 
men friends in Kansas and Okla- 





homa had written him. On these 
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preliminary scouting trips he had 
picked up a few oil properties. He 
made no great impression as an oil 
expert. He wasn’t an oil expert and 
didn’t profess to be. A pioneer 
Bartlesville clergyman, recounting 
the time when he escorted the young 
Iowa small-town banker around the 
oil-boom town of Bartlesville, in- 
troducing him to businessmen, de- 
scribes Phillips as a “rangy young 
blue-eyed fellow who didn’t know an 
oil well from a badger fight.” He 
soon learned the difference and, in- 
cidentally, never forgot the clergy- 
man who had induced him to come 
to Bartlesville. Phillips remembered 
in later years by anonymously pay- 
ing off the unpaid mortgages on all 
Bartlesville churches. 

Phillips, though only one of hun- 


¥ 


Frank Phillips donned the costume of an Osage Chief on the occasion of his adoption into the Osage Indian Tribe in 1931 under the name of 
Wah-Shah-She Hulah-Kihe-Kah, meaning “Osage Eagle Chief.” This honor is said to have been due to the Indians’ belief that Phillips had 
accomplished more with their oil lands than other white men. The Osages in time received royalties exceeding $50,000,000 from Phillips 


dreds of men whom the oil rush had 
brought to Oklahoma, was con- 
spicuous because he was a small- 
town banker who, instead of sitting 
in a bank while hired oil scouts 
looked over the terrain for him, 
donned a ten-gallon Stetson, pulled 
on high boots, got into working 
clothes and did his own scouting. 
When a new well came in, Phillips 
was there to look it over. The gush 
of oil was not the only thing that 
interested him. The gas that came 
with the oil, and was allowed to 
vanish into waste was, to his bank- 
er’s point of view, an intolerable 
condition ; intolerable also, and for 
the same reason, was the economic 
waste involved in wildcatting—the 
practice of drilling wells on pure 
chance that oil might be struck. 
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When Phillips reached Bartlesville in 1904 it was not a nice, quiet town. Hunting for oil is 
no parlor game. The 3,000 inhabitants of Bartlesville in those early days of the boom were 
occupied chiefly with erecting derricks and drilling for oil. The town, what there was of it, 
sprouted in crude shacks around the feet of the derricks 


What Phillips did about this waste 
forms one of the highlights in the 
development not only of his com- 
pany but the entire oil industry. 

A distinguishing feature of 
Phillips’ earliest operations in oil 
was his unwillingness to join or fol- 
low the crowd in the wild scramble 
for oil properties or to have part 
in the reckless haste with which the 
crowd poured money into the sink- 
ing of holes. It was often said of 
the small-town banker that he was 
playing a lone hand and paid no 
attention to what the crowd was 
doing. The retort ascribed to Frank 
Phillips when he was criticised for 
being “too damned independent for 
his own good,” was this: “Why 
should I follow the crowd? The 
crowd isn’t working with the 
Phillips’ bankroll or the Phillips’ 
mind.” 

Having acquired a few oil prop- 
erties in the Osage Hills around 
Bartlesville on his first scouting ex- 
peditions, Phillips might have gone 
back to Creston leaving hired men 
to develop the properties. Many 
another investor did precisely that, 
becoming what is known as an ab- 
sentee owner. From the start, 
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Frank Phillips was opposed to 
absentee ownership, a policy which 
led him to settle and remain in 
Bartlesville. Thus he came to know 
every inch of the ground which was 
to yield the substance out of which 
his independent empire was to be 
wrought, and not only to know the 
ground but its people and to culti- 
vate their friendship and good-will. 
These factors were of inestimable 
value in establishing his independ- 
ence, the theory being, no doubt, 
that the fewer enemies an inde- 
pent has the more friends he has to 
support his fight for independence 
when the time arises to meet a 
threat to that independence. 

At the time Phillips acquired his 
first Oklahoma oil properties, most 
of the land around Bartlesville was 
held by members of the Osage tribe 
of Indians, and it was with them 
and their agents that Phillips had 
to deal. He made friends of the 
Osages where other men incurred 
their enmity. As a result Phillips 
got hold of the most promising 
properties, and did well not only by 
himself but by the Osages ; in fact, 
so well did he treat the Indians that 
they adopted him into their tribe, 





bestowing upon him the title, Wah- 
Shah-She Hulah-Kihe-Kah, an ag- 
gregation of Osage words meaning 
Osage Eagle Chief, an honor given 
to no other white man. The Osages 
who have had dealings with Phillips 
say that he accomplished more with 
their oil lands than any other man 
might have accomplished. Phillips 
was surely good to the Indians for 
since his first dealings with them he 
and his company have paid the 
Osages, in lease bonuses and royal- 
ties, the magnificent sum of more 
than $50,000,000. More than an 
Indian folk tale is the story to the 
effect that when Phillips Petroleum 
Company began its memorable fight 
to establish itself as an independent 
marketer of its products, Osage 
Indians regarded it as nothing less 
than a sin against the tribe for an 
Osage to use anything but Phillips 
products. 

It may be overworking the age- 
old truism to repeat that it pays to 
make friends. But there is special 
force to it when applied to the case 
of Phillips, the independent. He 
made friends not only of the 
Indians. In his early days in Bar- 
tlesville, Phillips befriended an old 
outlaw who, after serving a term 
in prison, settled down to go 
straight in a gulch in the hills out 
of which Phillips had taken con- 
siderable oil—the same hills which 
now comprise the famous Frank 
Phillips ranch ‘and Woolaroc 
Lodge. 

A few years ago when kidnap- 
ping gangs in the Southwest cen- 
tered their attention upon well-to- 
do oil men, it became necessary for 
these oil men to go about guarded 
fore and aft by guards armed with 
machine guns. It became known in 
Bartlesville that Phillips was one 
of the oil men singled out for at- 
tack. Eventually the plot to kidnap 
him was abandoned when the ex- 
outlaw whom Phillips had be- 
friended wormed his way into the 
gang and exposed the plot to the 
authorities. This trait of making 
friends is pronounced in Phillips. 
Though he found it necessary to op- 
pose powerful interests in piloting 
his company (Continued on page 56) 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


pe ngiieree selling has put 
the more intelligent class of in- 
dependents on their toes. The in- 
dependent has been forced to step 
up his merchandising, or perish. 
Those who have been unable to step 
themselves up to this new streamline 
aggressiveness are slowly sliding 
into oblivion. Unfortunately their 
name is legion. They cannot sur- 
vive on the scanty share of the 
nation’s food buying which passes 
through their stores. The volume 
standard which is generally recog- 
nized as separating successful 
operators from those just getting 
by and those hopelessly sunk, is 
$50,000 per year. But Uncle 
Sam’s census experts show that in 
1935 more than half of the food 
dealers were taking in less than 
$10,000 a year (less than $200 
weekly). Gross operating income of 
less than $40 a week which this 
represents is hardly adequate to 
pay rent, other overhead, taxes, 
and a small salary for the manager. 

As a matter of fact, the 1935 
census reveals the rather startling 
fact that more than a third are 
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struggling along on a gross volume 
of less than $100 weekly. Think of 
it! How can retail overhead be car- 
ried and a minimum salary paid to 
the proprietor of a one-man shop 
on this basis—a gross operating 
intake of less than $20 per week? 
It just can’t be done. The punitive 
taxes against chain stores (in 
eighteen states) were put into effect 
largely because of the tremendous 
political pressure exerted by these 
little fellows. 

At the other end of the economic 
scale, we find some significant 
changes since 1929 (first census of 
retailing). Stores enjoying better 
than $50,000 volume seem to be 
“over the hump” and in the clear. 
Most of these dealers are getting 
more customers all the time. 

In order to get a statistical pic- 
ture of how the seven-billion-dollar 
food cake is cut up for grocery 
stores, combination stores, and 
meat markets, we need to group 
retail units together on the basis of 
annual sales per unit. Then if we 
prepare two charts, one based on 
the 1929 census, the other on the 





1935 census, we can see what is 
happening in this big field. 

From the first chart it is seen 
that the big fellows get the lion’s 
share of the volume. Studying the 
data for the two census years re- 
veals the strengthened condition of 
the bigger units and the perilously 
weakened condition of the smaller 
marginal units. A 23 per cent drop 
in retail food prices from 1929 to 
1935 had a lot to do with the ap- 
pearance of the two distribution 
charts. But close study of the data 
shows proportionately less shrink- 
age of dollar volume in each big 
volume group than of units within 
the group. This must be inter- 
preted to mean that the successful 
operators of bigger units pushed up 
tonnage moved in their stores. 
Many actually maintained dollar 
volume at a steady level despite 
falling prices — some actually 
stepped up sales. The first chart 
presents the picture of a trend 
toward greater concentration of 
retail food business into larger, 
more profitable stores. Yet, number 
of stores competing increased 10.2 
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per cent during the period (mostly 
small stores). 

Development of more complete 
food stores is the result of two 
powerful forces. First, the retailer 
needs as much volume under one 
roof as he can get to keep the ex- 
pense ratio under his gross margin. 
Volume can do it, if fixed expenses 
‘are not too high. Secondly, the 
housewife wants her food store to 
offer a complete line, with cour- 
teous, efficient, economical service. 
The complete store generally offers 
fresher merchandise because of bet- 
ter turnover. Women appreciate 
the opportunity to make a selec- 
tion from a diversified line. The 
more shoppers in a store, the easier 
it becomes to attract additional 
shoppers—a good example of the 
pulling power of crowds. 

Census data presents convincing 
evidence of the shift toward more 
complete stores. In 1929 grocery 
stores were 54.6 per cent of the 
total stores (doing 40.1 per cent of 
the total dollar volume). By 1935, 
grocery stores numbered 48.7 per 
cent of the total stores (doing 
only 31.8 per cent of the total 
volume). We find a similar trend in 
meat markets. In 1929 the meat 
shops represented 12.5 per cent of 
the total food stores (doing 14.5 
per cent of the total business). In 
1935 these markets numbered only 
8.4 per cent of the total stores 
(doing only 8.2 per cent of total 
volume). But another group of 
stores were coming to the front 
rapidly—combination stores which 
sell meats and groceries. 

Many of these newer stores were 
new in the sense that the owner had 
added a new department to enlarge 
his business, to gain much needed 
additional volume. In 1929 com- 
bination food stores were 32.9 per 
cent of the total stores (doing 45.4 
per cent of total volume). The 
trend toward more combination 
stores continued during the depres- 
sion years until in 1935, they were 
43 per cent of the total stores 
(doing 60 per cent of the total food 
volume). 

This trend toward bigger food 
stores (chain or independent) is 
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due largely to their ability to ren- 
der a better service, give a little 
more value per dollar, than small 
stores. The pulling power of goods 
displayed is a vital factor in suc- 
cessful operation of food stores. 
Large stores generally build more 
attractive displays to greet the 
shopper—she sees a greater variety 
of items from which to choose. She 
sees massed displays of foods which 
somehow tell her that the store must 
be selling a lot of it. She sees dis- 
plays so set up that they suggest 
an idea to her for her table— 
something to help her solve the 
eternal problem of “What shall we 
have for dinner tonight?” While 
this is not strictly a new idea in 
merchandising it is getting a lot 
more attention today, because it 
steps up the average sale and is 
doing a real selling job. Most of 
the so-called selling in a food store 
is not really selling, but buying. 
The goods are there, the housewife 
buys what she intended to buy. The 
dealer’s job is largely to help her 
buy. But aggressive retailers know 
that additional volume can be had 
with appetizing displays (fruits, 
vegetables, and meats particu- 
larly) to suggest more foods to the 
shopper. 

One important advantage of big- 
ger stores is the fresher condition 
of merchandise because of more 
rapid turnover. Certainly freshness 
adds considerably to the appetite 
appeal of any display, even of 
staple goods. This competitive ad- 
vantage of the large dealer is a 
difficult nut to crack, because poor 
turnover is the curse of the small 
dealer. His buying is not geared 
closely enough to consumer de- 
mand. He gets clogged up with 
goods which do not move fast 
enough to keep his business in a 
good liquid state. 

An important difference in view- 
point of the big successful dealer 
and the struggling little fellow is 
the emphasis placed on turnover 
versus gross margin. The big fel- 
low thinks and talks about turn- 
over ; the little fellow cannot get his 
mind off “gross profit.” Rapid 


turnover works like magic—a dol- 











lar invested in dairy foods grossing 
only 16 per cent margin, but turn- 
ing over fifty times a year, brings 
in $8.00 gross margin income per 
year. Put the same dollar in 
canned specialties grossing 30 per 
cent, but turning only six times a 
year, and what happens? That dol- 
lar of capital investment brings in 
only $1.80 gross margin income per 
year. Certainly good evidence that 
turnover eclipses margin in making 
money. Simple as it is, there are too 
many retailers who simply cannot 
get the idea at all. 

At the recent national conven- 
tion of retail grocers in Boston, 
several speakers (practical gro- 


’ cers) emphasized the vital impor- 


tance of giving the housewife bet- 
ter, more courteous service. Im- 
provement in general business has 
shifted interest from prices to serv- 
ice. Grocers are being urged to pay 
better salaries to clerks so that 
they will render more courteous, 
efficient service. Telephone cour- 
tesy and dependable delivery serv- 
iceare getting more attention. Many 
cash stores now offer telephone and 
delivery service. Courteous atten- 
tion to shoppers is particularly im- 
portant behind the meat counter. 
Women buy meats where they have 
confidence in the butcher. The con- 
tact is highly personal. Every cus- 
tomer knows her favorite butcher. 
There is a pleasant exchange of 
greetings, news of the day, etc. All 
of this is what builds confidence and 
is precisely the one thing which 
differentiates the meat business 
from other food lines. 

An advantage of large volume is 
the ability to do a better-than-aver- 
age advertising job. Preparation 
of weekly advertisements for neigh- 
borhood newspapers, and handbills 
that stand out from the usual type 
of dodger, is a job calling for the 
best talents of the retailer. The 
items to feature present the big 
problem. Here is where intimate 
knowledge of seasonal demand and 
market fluctuations play an impor- 
tant role. 

Large food marts possess a fur- 
ther advantage in store manage- 
ment. Ample (Continued on page 50) 
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Scholl Manufacturing Company 


ITH extreme accuracy and 

considerable economy four 
people operate a highly successful 
and useful sales analysis and per- 
petual stock record for the Scholl 
Manufacturing Company,  well- 
known foot and surgical appliance 
makers of Chicago. In the com- 
pany’s line there are 457 different 
articles (excluding shoes), sub- 
divided into approximately 5,000 
items. 

These products are sold to drug, 
shoe and department stores, surgi- 
cal dealers and chiropodists. These 
different classes are subdivided into 
eastern and western territories, 
making a total of twelve depart- 
mental breakdowns for each ar- 
ticle sold. 

Each day there is an average of 
eight hundred invoices and credits 
billed, with an average of seven ar- 
ticles per invoice, and an average 





HOW WE KEEP TRACK OF SALES 


AND INVENTORIES 


of fifteen items per invoice. Cus- 
tomers’ accounts and receivables 
are also grouped according to these 
classes of sales. Each month a ‘de- 
tailed profit and loss statement is 
made up for each of these classes 
of trade, showing the actual cost 
of sales. 

The sales analysis and stock rec- 
ord work begin with the company’s 
invoices which are made up in sets 
of eight, including the following 
copies: Customer’s invoice (origi- 


nal), stock record copy, billing de- 


partment copy, packing slip, gen- 
eral file copy, statistical copy, cus- 
tomer’s invoice (duplicate) and 
the final copy used in preparing the 
order register. 

Invoices are prebilled before 
shipping. After the merchandise 
has been shipped the invoice is re- 
turned to the order department. 
The billing and stock record copies 
are routed together to the book- 
keeping department. Each day’s 
sales are then sorted out by the 
bookkeeping department according 
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The invoice is clipped into strips as shown 
above in the machine at left. These strips 
are accumulated in proper files, then totalled 
by items on control tickets (the long narrow 
strip on opposite page) for recording 
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to the class of trade, then accord- 
ing to the ledgers in each class of 
trade. After this is completed, the 
invoices for each ledger and each 
class of trade are totaled sepa- 
rately and the totals posted to the 
bookkeeping department’s control 
ledger sheet. The grand total of 
that day’s sales, for each class of 
trade, is marked on the back of the 
stock record copy. Both the book- 
keeping department’s postings to 
individual ledger accounts and the 
sales analysis prepared in the stock 
record department for each class 
of trade must balance with this 
predetermined total. 

In the stock record department 
the invoices are run through a 
rotary cutter, where the top part 
of the invoice form is chopped off 
and thrown away. Each line of the 
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When the control tickets are completed and 
their totals checked with the predetermined 
totals from the bookkeeping department, it 
is simple and easy to post the figures on the 
production-sales-inventory record shown 
above 
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invoice containing an item is then 
clipped off into narrow strips, 
which are sorted into a cabinet con- 
taining spaces or pigeon holes for 
each item. Remember, the invoices 
are received in the stock record de- 
partment and sorted according to 
class of trade, so that the invoices 
are cut up and the strips sorted and 
filed by only one class of trade at a 
time. 

On each invoice there is a space 
for showing the grand total. This 
strip is cut off and filed in the cabi- 
net also. 

Now, after clipping and sorting 
a batch of invoices, say, for the de- 
partment store classification, a 
day’s invoices, all clipped into little 
strips, have been filed in proper 
spaces for the item each strip repre- 
sents. The grand totals of each in- 
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voice, on narrow strips of the in- 
voice copy, are also filed where they 
belong. 

With these strips sorted and 
filed in the cabinet, a set of control 
tickets are marked for department 
store trade (or whatever class of 
trade has just been sorted and 
filed). These control tickets are im- 
printed, first, according to the 
class of trade; second, each article 
on a separate control ticket, and 
third, they are grouped according 
to rotation of spaces for a similar 
article in cabinet. The operator 
then withdraws the strips covering 
the sales of any particular article 
from the cabinet, takes the corre- 
sponding control tag and proceeds 
to total both the quantity and 
amount from the individual strips 


and transfers (Continued on page 59) 
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Money Needs Wages, Loo! 


N CLEVELAND there is a 
= strong movement fostered by 
politicians to change the street 
railway company’s franchise so 
that the company will be permitted 
to earn no more than 3 per cent 
on its investment. 

Such a limitation will, of course, 
rob the stockholders, hamstring the 
company, prevent modernization, 
and eventually leave Cleveland with 
an obsolete street railway system. 

The mere fact that there are 
enough mush-brained people in the 
progressive city of Cleveland to 


consider such a silly proposal shows 
how far we have gone in our war on 
capital. People seem to have for- 
gotten that, while labor deserves 
good wages and will strike without 
adequate pay, capital deserves fair 
wages, too. Of course, when we pay 
wages to capital we call it interest, 
and there are people who seem to 
think that the lower the wages we 
pay to capital, the better off the 
country is. 

During the battle over the street 
railway franchise in Cleveland, a 
business man there named William 


Feather, whom readers will re- 
member as an occasional contribu- 
tor to AMERICAN Business, pub- 
lished, at his own expense, a brief, 
calling attention to the seriousness 
of the situation, and showing 
clearly and concisely why the fran- 
chise, allowing the company to earn 
6 per cent should be renewed. Few 
others exerted themselves in be- 
half of the embattled street rail- 
way company. 

If this Cleveland incident was an 
isolated case there would be no 
cause for concern. But it is com- 
mon. Labor leaders blithely tell 
business men, who complain that 
they cannot pay higher wages and 
survive competition, to take the 
extra wages out of profits, out of 
dividends or out of top salaries. 
While this sounds fair enough in 
mass-meetings and political cam- 
paigns, we must remember that 
money, and money only, provides 
the motive power of business and 
that money must be fairly paid as 
well as labor. 

There are others who feel that 
no one should worry about what 
happens to capital. They do not 
realize that capital can go on a 
strike, too. What’s more, it will go 
on a strike unless business men and 
capitalists undertake and carry 
through a campaign to show the 
masses that to pay fair wages to 
capital is one way of insuring 
future prosperity. 

If the politicians, the agitators 
and the other self-seeking trouble- 
makers continue to demand higher 
wages for workers and lower wages 
for capital, there will come a time 
when capital will go on a strike 
that will be far more damaging 
than the strikes of labor. Then 
there will be no money to finance 
production, to finance building, 
transportation or farming.—E. W. 
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Bosses Come to Workers Party 


The one thousand employees of the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company held[a 
surprise demonstration recently, not 
to make demands of their manage- 
ment but to pay tribute to them on the 
occasion of the firm’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with a dinner and compli- 
mentary speeches for the company’s 
highly successful compensation plan 


now beginning its third year 


— there was published in American Business for August 1935 
an article describing the worker-first management policies of Henry 
L. Nunn, president Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, Milwaukee, a number of 
readers wrote the editors to say the plan couldn’t work—it wouldn’t last. 

Since that time labor troubles have caused several shoe manufacturers to 
abandon their Milwaukee plants. But at the Nunn-Bush plant labor 
troubles have been unknown. The “52 Pay Checks a Year” plan was two 


Guest A. W. Bush Guest Henry L. Nunn 


years old last June. The only worker demonstration witnessed at Nunn- 
Bush was the surprise dinner party given by employees to honor company 
executives. An honorary tablet presented to President Nunn read, “To 
Henry L. Nunn on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company, June 1937. A sincere appreciation of your understanding and 
cooperation which have made possible our cherished plan of economic 
security. Your Co-Workers.” 
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Honorary tablet presented President Nunn, 
originator of the compensation plan 


Host Harry Bart, president shop union 
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When General Tire and Rubber entered the mechanical rubber goods field production was 
decentralized by adding another plant at Wabash, Indiana 





HEN a manufacturer begins 
to diversify on any sort of 
pretentious scale, often he starts 
decentralizing soon afterwards. 
Unless the new line is closely 
allied to the first, seldom is it de- 
sirable to produce it in the old fac- 
tory. Generally a wing, at least, is 
erected for manufacturing the 
added line. Since it is necessary to 
put up another factory, it is often 
decided to place the new plant 
more advantageously than the old 
plant may have been located— 
closer to the best markets or to 
sources of supply or at some other 
favorable point. For example, the 
Vick Chemical Company established 
their plant location scientifically 
when it went into the cough drop 
business. Rule-of-thumb methods 
would have decided Philadelphia the 
better location but scientific analy- 
sis revealed the South a more 
natural market for Vick’s cough 
drops so the new plant was placed 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. The 
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company has a dual factory sys- 
tem, one at Philadelphia, and the 
other at Greensboro, its original 
location. 

A typical way to diversify is 
through mergers. A consolidation 
makes it possible for a company 
to add an established line to its 
family at one swoop. Where this 
happens frequently the acquired 
enterprise is left in its old location. 
Many corporations, such as Gen- 
eral Electric, have diversified on a 
vast scale by following such a 
policy. At the same time they have 
decentralized their production. 

In fact, in many ways companies 
diversify for the same reasons that 
they decentralize. They decentral- 
ize to give their manufacturing 
operations more flexibility and 
greater mobility. They decentralize 
so as not to be too dependent on one 
plant and thus are better prepared 
to deal with fires, floods, strikes and 
similar crises. 

There is much the same sort of 









NEW PLANTS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


In this fifth article on decentral- 
ization Mr. Murphy tells ex- 
perience of Vick Chemical 
Company, Aluminum Company 
of America, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Borg-Warner, 
and John B. Stetson Company 
in finding the right locality for 


new manufacturing operations 


strategy behind a program of di- 
versification. A concern with one 
product or one small line is in mich 
the same position as the company 
with one plant. If something hap- 
pens to that line, it has nothing 
else to fall back on. However, if it 
is well diversified both as to its 
products and manufacturing facili- 
ties, it is fortified against most 
emergencies that might arise. 

For example, it is hard to see 
how anything could happen to up- 
set General Foods completely. Its 
line is so diversified that nothing 
short of a national catastrophe 
could affect all its products. And it 
has enough plants to keep going 
on at least a good part of its lines, 
even though one factory were put 
out of the running. 

Libby, McNeill and Libby is an- 
other type of organization that is 
both diversified and decentralized. 
The failure of several vegetable or 
fruit crops would not seriously 
cripple it. The total crop failure 
of an entire section would not 
handicap it greatly. Should its 
supply of canning meats in the 
United States fail, it would still 
have its South American subsidi- 
aries to fall back on. 

The same might be said of 
Armour and Company. It, too, has 
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its nets cast in South America, and 
is thus well diversified as to its 
supply. It is the policy of many 
corporations to locate in as many 
good producing areas as possible. 
Several of the mining companies 
have followed this plan. The enter- 
prise that is thus diversified is sure 
to find the commercial sun shining 
in at least one country. 

Another interesting illustration 
of this trend toward both decen- 
tralization and diversification is 
found in the United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company. This 
concern has six plants, widely 
separated. While the company’s 
line is closely related, each plant 
specializes in a different product. 
Corporations adhering to this 
practice are convinced that the 
sage, who said it is best to put all 
your eggs in one basket and watch 
the basket, was not dealing with 
twentieth century competition. 

A policy of decentralization 
plus diversification is probably 
more responsible for Commercial 
Solvents’ amazing success than any 
of its other farsighted policies. It 
has diversified not only its plants 
and its products, but also its proc- 
esses, formulae and methods of 
manufacturing. It is armed against 
not only economic developments 
and disasters, such as fires, but also 
against bacteria going cockeyed. 

The cautious business man is 
afraid of the one-product, one- 
plant set-up. This has led many 
companies that were selling their 
output largely to one industry to 
branch out into other fields. The 
Borg-Warner Corporation is a 
striking example. Formerly it man- 
ufactured automotive equipment 
mainly, 85 per cent of its output 
going to that market. The depres- 
sion caused it to add household ap- 
pliances, machine tools and other 
products to its line. The result is 
that today less than half its busi- 


Champion Paper and Fibre Company found 
it much better to brush these logs at 
Houston, Texas, close to the source of 
Supply, than to ship them hundreds of miles 
to the original plant at Hamilton, Ohio 
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ness is automotive. New it can lose 
a market or two without having to 
worry. 

Numerous industrial manufac- 
turers have gone through that evo- 
lution. They started selling two or 
three industries and gradually got 
other markets to use their prod- 
ucts. For instance, fifty years ago 
the ball-bearing people sold only 
to the makers of bicycles. Then the 
use of the product was extended to 
automobiles. For a time after that 
some concerns in this field, such as 
the Fafnir Bearing Company, sold 
nearly their entire output to auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Eventually, 
however, they opened up other in- 
dustries. As a result, today, anti- 
friction bearings are used wherever 
a wheel turns or friction results 
from the movement of surfaces. 

Practical'y all of the more 
important automobile equipment 
manufacturers have added other 
fields to their markets. On the other 
hand, concerns that were catering 
to manufacturers in other lines are 
now also selling to the automotive 
industry. Close to ten thousand 


manufacturers in various fields 
number the automobile manufac- 
turers as one of their markets. The 
one-market company in any line is 
in a dangerous position. Diversifi- 
cation has been demonstrated to be 
sounder than tight specialization. 

The history of the Aluminum 
Company of America is a long rec- 
ord of the extension of the product 
from one market to another. At 
first aluminum was used to make 
pin trays and such novelties. Soon 
it was found a satisfactory ma- 
terial for cooking utensils. Thus, 
industry after industry was won 
over. Today Aluminum Company 
has hundreds of markets, from ar- 
tificial limbs to railroad equipment. 
As the company sought diversity 
of uses, it decentralized production. 

The materials industries, as a 
whole, have been leaders in this de- 
centralization-diversification trend. 
Not only the manufacturers of 
steel and aluminum, but also the 
producers of rubber, glass, cork, 
zinc, titanium and other materials 
have been diversifying the uses of 
their products. This movement has, 


in itself, developed a number of new 
industries. 

Speaking of diversification, what 
a strange story that of Eastman 
Kodak is. Little did George East- 
man realize when he invented the 
Kodak that some day his company 
would be making chemicals, textiles 
and equipment for traffic signals in 
addition to cameras. Yet the evolu- 
tion was logical, as it led directly 
from the making of film. 

A significant phase of this sub- 
ject is the way communities are 
diversifying their industries. The 
South’s present prosperity is due 
largely to diversification. Long- 
suffering from being too dependent 
on cotton, the South started to go 
after other industries shortly after 
the turn of the century. Part of its 
program has been to get northern 
manufacturers to decentralize by 
locating branch plants below the 
Mason and Dixon line. Result is 
that today some localities in the 
South are more diversified than 
most other sections of the United 
States. Several years ago New 
England 


(Continued on page 52) 


12 PROFIT QUESTIONS 


Who are your best salesmen, 

« best wholesalers, best retailers? 

Why are they best? What are they 

doing that the others are not 
doing? 


What percentage of your total 

» line does your average distribu- 
tor carry? Why isn’t this percent- 
age larger? Why do some distribu- 


tors carry a larger percentage? 


What percentage of your total 

« sales volume does each item in 

your line contribute? Why do some 

products sell so much better than 
others? 


Is each item in your line paying 

* its way? If not, does it justify 

its inclusion in your line for some 
other reason? 
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In what section of your market 

* are your sales rising the fast- 

est? Why? In what section are they 
slipping? Why? 


How are your sales running 

« with respect to your industry? 

If you are getting either a larger 

or a smaller share of the industry’s 

volume than formerly, what is the 
explanation of the change? 


Which of your competitors is 
» making the greatest headway? 
Why? 


Is your industry expanding or 

» receding? To what extent? 

Why? Can it be that the results of 

modern research in other indus- 

tries have brought a new angle in 
the competitive picture? 


What are your most serious 
» problems? Exactly what are 
you doing to solve them? 


1 What are the hardest-to-nail 
« sales objections that you en- 
counter? Have you worked out an 
effective answer to each of them? 


] What are your sales poten- 
« tials in each of your terri- 
tories? Have you budgeted the 
sales effort that it will be necessary 
to make to reach these potentials? 
Are you attaining the goals called 
for in the budget? If not, why not? 


1 Are your operations so nicely 

« balanced that they will result 
in a profit? Is there proper coordi- 
nation between finance and produc- 
tion and sales? 
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When ideal working environment is 
combined with ideal working tech- 
nique in any figure-work department, 
increased efficiency and worth-while 
savings result. The Memphis Power & 
Light Company of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, achieves this happy combination 
through the use of the most modern 
indirect desk-lighting system (see 
photograph above) and modern 
*“Comptometer”’ methods: 


“Our General Accounting office uses 
the Model J ‘Comptometer’ exclusively 
because of its accuracy, flexibility, and 
speed in proving ledger postings, ex- 
tending invoices, accounting distribu- 
tion of invoices, preparing financial 


and operating reports, and distributing 
payroll labor. In other departments, 
the ‘Comptometer’ is used for halanc- 
ing proof sheets for customers’ bill- 
ings, for proving requisitions, and 
for figuring inventory on 80,000 
classifications. 

“Better than fifty per cent savings 
has been attained through the use of 
the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board on 
analysis of residential, commercial, 
and industrial sales and service.” 


There are ample grounds for assum- 
ing that ‘‘Comptometer”’ 
can effect substantial savings in your 


methods “™ 





concern’s figure-work set-up. May 
we show you how—in your own office, 
on your own job? Telephone your 
local *‘Comptometer”’ office, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, II. 


“Comptometer” 


COMPTOMETER 


October, 1987 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





lhe 


HE Peoria, Illinois, builder of 

those giant “buggies” for earth 
hauling, R. G. Le Tovurneauv, 
brings religion right into his busi- 
ness. He has turned parts of his 
buildings over to a revivalist for 
religious meetings at different 
times. Recently when he completed 
a new addition to his plant it was 
dedicated with religious services. 
He has a glee club which travels 
around to small church colleges to 
help them stage more interesting 
commencement exercises. Another 
great interest of his is the building 
of prefabricated homes. 


ANDLING an advertising ac- 
count has brought many a 
crack-up between friends, but the 
friendship formed years ago be- 
tween Paut HorrMay, when he was 
an automobile dealer in Los Ange- 
les, and James M. Creary, then a 
classified advertising man for the 
Los Angeles 
Times, has _ re- 
mained stead- 
fast through all 
the discussions 
of art, copy, 
dealer, policies, 
discounts and 
publicity plans. 
For Cieary is 
now account ex- 
ecutive for 
Roche, Williams 


Pav. HorrmMan 
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and Cunnyngham, Chicago adver- 
tising agency servicing the Stude- 
baker account, and Paut Horr- 
MAN, of course, is president of 
Studebaker. 


| THE Riverdale plant of 
Acme Steel Company there is 
an old staple machine, first one 
owned by the company, lacquered 
and bronzed and set upon a pedes- 
tal as a monument to the founder of 
the company who began the pres- 
ent business of making clasps for 
candy buckets in a little shop in 
Quincy, Illinois. Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis pharmaceutists, 
have built a glass showcase for the 
first tiny steam engine which fur- 
nished power for the company and 
a nearby paint factory, when both 
outfits were tottering along their 
first steps to commercial fame. 


ees president 
of the Chi- 
cago and North 
Western Rail- 
way, Frep W. 
SARGENT, is a 
soy bean booster 
and devotes a 
goodly share of 
his Iowa farm to 
raising thebeans 
that are eaten as well as converted 
into paint and lacquer, gear shift 
lever knobs and a hundred other 
useful articles. He thinks they are 
the coming crop for Illinois, Iowa 
and other midwestern states. Jay 
Hormet, the man who made 
canned hams what they are today, 
built his beautiful home as the re- 
sult of a boyhood pledge made at a 
picnic many years before he shoul- 
dered the responsibility of running 
the big packing plant founded by 


his father in Austin, Minnesota. 


Frep W. SARGENT 


HE Sears, Roebuck and Com- 

pany’s technical director, GENn- 
ERAL WESTERVELT, is a great ad- 
mirer of the general staff plan 
used by the army, and believes that 
business could make a wider use of 
it. In some phases of his work at 
Sears he follows the army general 
staff plan. He points to Eastman 


Kodak as one of the most successful 
practitioners of the general staff or 
committee management plan. 


HEN Auburn Automobile’s 

hard-hitting president, Roy 
FavuLKNER, was on a recent trip, 
he was asked by one of the com- 
pany’s distributors in a western 
city to give him some ideas for dis- 
posing of an overstock of high- 
priced Cord cars. Seeking his old 
friends, Olsen 
and Johnson, 
famed comedi- 
ans, hetold 
them his prob- 
lem. Next morn- 
ing they were on 
hand and each 
bought a new 
Cord. That 
afternoon their 
manager ap- 
peared with a 
Buick to trade in on a Cord. Soon 
there began a stream of directors, 
camera men, musicians, writers, all 
friends of the mad monarchs of 
fun, Olsen and Johnson. Before 
long the distributor had sold forty- 
one cars as a direct result of the 
efforts of Mr. Olsen and Mr. John- 
son. Would the average business 
man go to such lengths to do a 
favor for a friend? We wonder. 


R. H. FavLKneEr 


ete Chicago restaurant man who 
invented the sizzling steak and 
the correct utensil to sizzle it in, 
Au Carper, refused a royalty of- 
fered him by Wagner Aluminum, 
the company which makes and sells 
the utensils. He told the makers to 
forget the royalties and reduce the 
price. And, since we mentioned 
restaurants, was there ever one 
which enjoyed such a sudden swoop 
to popularity as the Wrigley 
Building Restaurant, in space 
where a restaurant long had been a 
failure? P. K. Wriciey operates it 
because he believes the tenants of 
his two big Michigan Avenue build- 
ings need a better place to eat than 
the neighborhood affords other- 
wise. If his prices were not so low 
the restaurant would make a hand- 
some profit. Or would it? 
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It isn’t unconstitutional .. . but 


it does seem to be unusual for Court Reporters 


to use any typewriter except the LC SMITH! 


ALMOST SIX TO ONE! 

More L C Smiths are used by Court 

Reportersin New Yorkand Chicago than MORE EVIDENCE 

all orl i kes bined! one : 

all other typewriter makes combine Typewriters used by Court Re- 

porters listed in Chicago Classified 

Telephone Directory : 

LCSMITHS used . . . 248 

All other makes — 34 
‘Total. . 282 


In New York, you may recal!, Court Reporters also pre- 
fer L C SMITHS, by a score ot 194 to 42. All figures 
from actual count, June, 1937 


COURT REPORTERS are from Missouri. They buy their own typewriters, 
pay for all repairs, use them 4ard...and /omg...and are paid solely by piece-work. 
We simply can’t imagine more competent testimony on typewriters. ..and look at 
LC SMITH’S record with them! Now... couldn’t your office profit, too, by this 
same speed and economy? Ask ‘our nearest branch or dealer to demonstrate the sen- 


sational new ‘‘Super-speed.’’ L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse N Y 


CORONA + “THE FIRST PORTABLE” —New 1938 “Pacemaker” Speed Models now available at all dealers 
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Is it true what they say about 


“MEN 
OVER 
40”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 


and then about men over forty 
being in “‘blind alley jobs’—or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seen no more. 
Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “‘past 40” will mean to you? 
Or, being already in the “dangerous 
40 zone,” do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck in a rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely—S-L-I-P-P-I-N-G? 
Why not avoid that danger before 
it really becomes menacing? Why not 
forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 
is approaching what ought to be, and 
can be, his prime? 


Tanath is a lot of loose talk now 


There’s a Sure and Proven Way 
to Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don’t Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a sure way to rid them- 
selves forever of such dread. Thou- 
sands of them yearly take advantage 
of the one and only ¢ested safeguard 
against their ‘Fading Forties.” 

Such men have the courage and the 


foresight to train themselves—to pre- 
pare—not only to hang on to their 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to get a better job 
—to acquire knowledge and ability 
that will make them indispensable 
should the dread day ever come when 
the management is considering cuts in 
pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 


The encouraging thing about “‘job in- 
surance through training’ is that al- 
most any man is able to undertake it. 
Rarely is one too inexpert—too un- 
educated—too old. In fact the more 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 








He Began at 40! 


“For years,” writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did general accounting work 
at $200 a month for a large corporation, 
doing the physical work without an under- 
standing of the underlying principles. 

“Finally, as a way out, I enrolled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher Ac- 
countancy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
winning of my degree as Certified Public 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
profitable profession at an income of over 
$10,000. 

“I wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywhere: 
“Educate yourself — prepare — qualify — for 
tomorrow your opportunity may come’.” 

















LaSalle Extension Adult Business Training, Dept.1047-R Chicago 


“Past 40” is not going to find me unprepared if I can help it! Therefore I would like to 
have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about your success 
training in the business field I have checked. 


Executive Management Law Degree of LL.B. Busi Correspond 
Higher Accountancy ane Bookkeeping Business English 





Traffic Management A. Coaching Effective Speaking 
Modern Salesmanship Industrial Management Office Management 
Commercial Law 
INT ARR NY Polen inh in Seas ah Wpsig ea ra 
Position ae 


LaSalle Extension spusnmes manne 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 
It takes courage to start—courage to 
finish ! However, our twenty-nine years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness — of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver- 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your ‘‘Fading 
Forties’’—and in the same way. 


We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to i- 
vestigate the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence for thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you’re wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 
success. 


Ask for one of these booklets—ora similar oneon your 
own field of business. They are free! 
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WHAT SHALL WE PUT Il THE 


HERE are two ways to issue an 

annual statement. One is to take 
the accountants’ figures, showing 
the company’s balance sheet and its 
profit and loss statement, and to 
write a little message to the stock- 
holders, which begins, ““Your com- 
pany presents herewith.” Tell the 
stockholders as little as necessary, 
get the painful duty over with as 
soon as possible. Many excellent 
companies follow this method of 
issuing annual statements. 

The other way is to give to stock- 
holders, in addition to the essential 
facts, a sort of moving picture of 
the year’s operations, expansion, 
progress, plant additions, product 
development and future plans. It is 
with this type of report that this 
article will attempt to deal. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany issued a report which was re- 
leased March 27, 1937, which is a 
booklet of thirty-two pages and 
cover, handsomely printed in two 
colors on cover and inside pages. 
The page size is approximately 814 
by 1014 inches. The first feature of 
this statement, after the usual list 
of plants, names of officers and a 
description of the company’s vari- 
ous subsidiaries, is a double-page 
map in colors showing a map of the 
United States, with symbols repre- 
senting the company’s various 
manufacturing operations spotted 
at their locations throughout the 
country. Inserted in the statement 
are ten illustrated pages, printed 
in two colors on enameled stock, 
showing pictures of the various 
products made by the company, il- 
lustrations of special machines in 
operation, and some of the new 
buildings in which Insulux glass 
blocks were used. 

Several pages are devoted to in- 
formation about such subjects as 
the company’s management bonus 
plan, patents, relations with em- 
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Statement? 


Some companies, including many of the largest, make their an- 


nual statements just as dignified and legal-sounding as possible; 
others attempt to give their stockholders a clear, interesting, 


well-written and well-illustrated picture of what is going on 


ae 5. imctal: 3 F + 2 r 
OTH POWER ~ 
A volume item with MeKesson. Calox has shown a wonderful increase 
in sales during the past four years, which may be attributed to the ex- 
cellence of the product, the increasing demand for Tooth Powder- 
- and the powerful advertising Campaign in National Maguzines ani 
Lo ae Me Newspapers. } 


sy 


Graphic, two-color chart pages like this one help McKesson and Robbins stockholders to get 
a quick and readily understandable impression of the company’s current operations 
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AIR Express 


THE FASTEST 
WAY TO SHIP 


3 MILES A MINUTE 








AGENCY, ENC. 


That’s how deliveries 
speed when you rush them by AIR 
EXPRESS — 2500 miles overnight. 
Double receipts. Careful, intelligent 
handling. Low cost. Day and night 
service to 220 cities and all points 
between in the United States and 
Canada. Direct to 32 Latin-American 
countries, Honolulu and the Far East. 
For service or schedules, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS office. Ask for 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 
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ployees, new acquisitions, research. 
Of course, there is the usual balance 
sheet, P & L statement, surplus ac- 
count and letter from the com- 
pany’s accountants. 


The American Sugar Refining 


| Company’s report, sixty-five pages 
_ and cover with a large insert, is 


packed with all manner of statistics 


| dealing with the production and 


consumption of sugar, legislative 


| activities affecting the sugar indus- 


try in the United States and Cuba, 
and an interesting Sugar Chro- 
nology for 1936, showing 290 items 
out of a total of 1,600 which might 


| have been included. This is a dated 


record of court decisions, farm 
bills, duty changes, consumption 


| figures, statements by government 
| officials and other events of inter- 
| est to people in the sugar industry ; 


it is almost a history of the sugar 
industry for 1936. There is a page 
of statistics showing the number 
of stockholders as of December 


| 1986 and their holdings in the vari- 


ous states of the United States and 
other countries. Stockholders in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware 
owned 46 and a fraction per cent 
of the outstanding stock as of the 
date of the report. Only three- 
fourths of one per cent of the com- 
pany stock was held by residents of 
countries other than United States. 

The Koppers Company released 
its stockholders’ report for the year 
ending December 1936 in April 
1937. It is a well-printed book 8 by 
11 inches in size, with the 44 inside 
pages printed on enameled stock. 


| Approximately the first half of the 


book is taken up by the letter from 
the president, accountant’s letter, 
and the various statements and sta- 
tistical tabulations showing the 
company’s financial position. The 
latter half of the book is called the 
Report of Operations. This section 
includes a property map, and a 
corporate chart, which shows the 
company’s various operating divi- 
sions and subsidiaries in organiza- 
tion chart form. In the operating 
report there are chapters dealing 
with properties, sales, research and 
product development, and a chap- 


ter on the company’s relations with 
employees. A group of interesting 
pictures enliven most of the pages 
in the back of the book. 

In addition to the usual features 
of an annual report the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company’s an- 
nual report, released October 31, 
1936, figuratively takes the reader 
all over the world; there are four 
pages of pictures showing the com- 
pany’s facilities in all parts of the 
world; pictures of the company’s 
farm exhibit, and eight pages of 
excellent illustrations of the com- 
pany’s new products, service sta- 
tions and other facilities. The 
stockholders reading this report 
need not dig through dull figures 
to reach the conclusion that Fire- 
stone is making progress. 

McKesson and Robbins, Incor- 
porated, is another company that 
believes in telling stockholders 
something more than may be 
learned from the usual masses of 
figures found in annual reports. In 
its report, which is a well-printed 
book, there are a series of two-color 
chart pages showing the products, 
and showing the sales progress of 
several products which have experi- 
enced sensational sales increases 
during the period covered by the re- 
port. One of these chart pages is 
shown on page 35 of this article. 
Another thing which adds to the 
interest is the fact that all the text 
matter is set in a large, easily read 
type. On the inside cover there is 
a map of the United States, show- 
ing the situation of all the 65 
McKesson drug houses which dis- 
tribute drugs and drug sundries 
and the 46 McKesson houses which 
distribute wines and liquors. 

The twenty-first annual report 
of the California Packing Company 
is a well-printed booklet of 36 
pages and cover, the center spread 
of which reproduces in full color 
one of the company’s new can labe's 
which sets a new standard in in- 
formative labels, giving the con- 
sumer an exact description of tlie 
food inside the can, more specili- 
cally than was ever thought neces- 
sary in the past. There are several 
pages of plant pictures, maps show- 
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ing the situations of the various 
packing plants, and four pages of 
statistical tables giving figures of 
the canned food industry for 1933, 
1934, 1935 and 1936. 

The latest annual statement of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
prints a consolidated profit and loss 
statement back for ten years, and 
balance sheets for ten years to- 
gether in one table which enables 
the stockholders to see at a glance 
just how the company financial 
affairs have progressed from year 
to year. The surplus account fig- 
ures are also given for ten years, in 
a handy table, and there is a page 
devoted to a ten-year history of 
dividends. 

Long famous for excellent year- 
books, Swift and Company’s year- 
book for 1936 comes up to the com- 
pany’s usual standard, with five 
pages printed in four-color process 
and the entire remainder of the 
book in two colors. A special fea- 
ture of this book is the center 
spread which shows in dramatic 
chart form the company’s invest- 
ment in inventories at the close of 
each fiscal years, 1898-1936. Be- 
cause inventories -are such an im- 
portant phase of packing house 
operations this is unusually inter- 
esting to stockholders. One page of 
this book is devoted to a list of 101 
employees who, during the year, 
reached their thirty-fifth milestone 
of employment with Swift and Com- 
pany. 

In every business there are new 
developments, increased sales activ- 
ities, new products, new plants, 
new personnel, new achievements. 
Where could we find a better place 
to report, describe and illustrate 
them than in the company’s an- 
nual statement? There is, it seems, 
in many organizations a neglected 
and important opportunity to 
cement friendly relations with 
stockholders, employees and, to 
some extent at least, the public, 
with a well-prepared annual state- 
ment or yearbook. No matter how 
small the company, if it has as 
many as fifty stockholders, oppor- 
tunity exists there and becomes 
greater as the company grows. 
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DICTAPEONS 











That you and your secretary, Mp 


with shorthand, spend about twice the 
time that you ought to on each day’s 
mail. The answer lies in a technique so 
simple it’s amazing ...and impossible 
the shorthand way. 


That your phone Calls can be put on 


the record while they happen with Dicta- 
phone—-thus making orders given or 


taken mistake-proof and _alibi-proof. 
You'll be interested to see how easily 


it’s done. 


That your whole staff works better ~ 


and more smoothly with the Dicta- > 
phone. Less confusion. Fewer misun- \ 


derstandings. More gets done . . 


cA 
( 


.- at an 
o 


easier pace! 


£ 
y 


nA 


That shorter conferences are one 
of the biggest benefits of this modern 
dictating machine. And not just shorter. 
but meatier, too. Most men find this an 
especially fascinating part of a Dicta- 


phone demonstration. 


That the whole 
story of Dictaphone 


. what it does, and 





who now uses it, and 
how they like it... is 
yours for the asking. 
In your own office. As 
briefly told as you wish. 
With no obligation. 
Mail the coupon and 
we'll do the rest! 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 

New York City. 

In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 

[1] Please let me know when *“*Two Salesmen in 
—~ Search of an Order’ will be exhibited in my city. 


“THE TREND TO 


f) I want to see your representative. 


SWEEPS ON hen 
ahay Company 
ea ' Address 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers c esand Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


of Dictating Machir 





Who Can Write the Best Collection 
Letter? 


Announcing a new letter 
contest for the readers of 
American Business” 


ga afternoon forty thousand 
fans are watching Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s boys tangle with the New York 
Giants. It is a red-hot series with 
the championship for the season 
probably to be determined. Both 
teams are whetted for blood, and 
the umpires are probably wishing 
they could use observation balloons 
instead of standing there on the 
diamond, unarmed and _ unpro- 
tected. 

The umpire leads a hectic life. So 
does the credit manager. They both 
stand between two fires. They try 
to be fair and impartial, but no- 
body loves them. For a while things 
run smoothly; then comes a diffi- 
cult decision. They are supposed to 
be firm but tactful—to call them 
right and make everybody happy. 
Their jobs require the wisdom of 
Jove, the magic of Houdini, the 
diplomacy of Disraeli, the courage 
of David, and the patience of Job. 
It’s an impossible combination. 

I say all of this because I am 
about to haul another much-abused 
credit manager on the carpet. I 
wanted you to know beforehand 
that I do appreciate the unhappy 
predicament of the fellow who must 
get the money and at the same time 
try to please the customer. I be- 
lieve the average collection man 
does a fine job. He tries to cooper- 
ate with the sales department. He 
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LETTER PROBLEM No. 1 


Gentlemen: 


It seems that our letters to you have very little 
effect because we do not receive payments from you as 


we should. 


The present condition of your account is not as it 
You owe us for merchandise that is sever-— 
In view of this fact, we’ are 
forced to instruct our Chicago Office to withhold any 
shipments to you and we will also withhold shipments 
from Des Moines until satisfactory arrangements are 
made to pay your account. 


should be. 
al months past due. 


Not only must we insist that you pay the balance 
past due on your account, but must also require that 
you observe our terms of sale on future purchases. 


In view of the fact that you order out in small 
quantities, which adds considerable expense from the 
shipping standpoint, we cannot afford to sell you 
merchandise and wait month after month for our money. 


Our further relations depend entirely upon you. 
If you will take care of your present balance due and 
arrange to take care of future bills within our terms 
of sale, we will continue to ship you. 
hand, if you continue to ignore our letters for pay- 
ment on account, on September 1 we will close your 
account permanently and forward it to our attorney 


for suit. 


Please understand that we will trouble you no 
further with collection letters as our collection 
files have been marked closed. 


Yours truly, 


On the other 





For the best example of how this letter should have been written, the publishers of “American 
Business” will award a $25 prize. The winner and runners-up will be published in December 


tries to be friendly. He handles his 
obligations as well or better than 
would the majority of his critics. 

But the man whose letter ap- 
pears elsewhere on this page is cut 
to a different pattern. He is brutal, 
sarcastic, and hard-boiled. His let- 
ter would anger any human being. 
He got the money but he lost a 
customer. He is a liability to the 
company that he is paid to serve. 
His writing is’a reflection on the 
members of his craft—those thou- 
sands of other credit men who would 
be ashamed to approach a cus- 
tomer in such an ugly spirit. 

But unfortunately, the writer of 
this letter does not stand alone in 
his field. If this were so, we could 


ignore him as a renegade, being 
quite sure that anyone who could 
use such tactics would not long en- 
dure on the job. However, you do 
see other letters of the same type— 
some a little better, some a litile 
worse, but all detrimental to the 
good name of business. And for 
that reason, we must continue to 
flay the writers until they eitlier 
change their ways or are driven to 
other occupations. Certainly, there 
is no place in modern business for 
the man whose conception of good- 
will is dwarfed, or who cannot see 
the necessity of approaching every 
customer with the sincere desire to 
hold his friendship even under try- 
ing circumstances. 
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Assuming that by now you have 
read the letter, suppose we talk 
about it. The recipient was a cus- 
tomer of several years’ standing. 
Each year, he had been buying 
goods valued between $1,000 and 
$1,600. During all that time, and 
up to this summer, his payments 
had been prompt. Usually, he took 
advantage of the discount allowed 
for paying in ten days. You see, his 
previous record had been good. He 
was entitled to consideration on the 
assumption that his present de- 
linquency had been caused by unu- 
sual circumstances — that once 
they were overcome, his payments 
would again be regular. Certainly, 
there was no provocation for such 
a tactless letter. 

What happened? Of course, you 
know. The check for $250 was 
mailed—and the account was 
closed. For want of a little appre- 
ciation and understanding, a cus- 
tomer was lost. 

What would the readers of 
AMERICAN Bustvess have said had 
they been handling the same situa- 
tion? We would like to know. For 
the best collection letter to such a 
customer of long standing who has 
lately allowed his payments on ac- 
count to fall behind, we are offer- 
ing an award of $25. 

Here are the rules: 

1. Anyone interested in better business 
letters may compete except the employees 
of The Dartnell Corporation. 


2. There is no limit to the number of 
words in your letter. 


3. Your letter must be typed in dupli-’ 


cate on plain white paper. 

4. One copy must be unsigned and carry 
nothing to suggest to the judges either 
your name or that of your company. 

5. On the second copy, place your name, 
address, and the name of any company 
for which you may be working. This copy 
will be held in trust by American Bust- 
ness until after the judges’ decision. 

6. Your reply must reach AMERICAN 
Business not later than November 1. Ad- 
dress the Editor, American Business, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

7. The best reply to the October Letter 
Problem will be printed in December. 

8. To the writer of the best letter will go 
a prize of $25. 

9. Winners may compete in any of the 
succeeding monthly contests. 

10. Judges: Eugene Whitmore, editor of 
American Business; Cameron McPher- 
son, business letter authority, Chicago; 
L. E. Frailey. 
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Overnight You Speed Work, Lessen Errors 
- and Save Money as a Result—when You 


QUIET WITH ACOUSTONE 


Acoustone-treated ceilings in the Daily News Building, 
New York City. 


BANISH NOISE—AND SAVE. NOISE DISTRACTS 
WORKERS—UPSETS THEIR NERVES—CUTS 
DOWN THEIR EFFICIENCY—COSTS YOU MONEY 


@ Shown here is one of many office interiors 
which have been quieted, made more beautiful 
overnight with Acoustone*, USG fireproof acou- 
stical tile. Consider what it will do for your offices, 
your business. 

Quickly applied to new or old walls or ceilings, 
without loss of business time, Acoustone absorbs 
and dissipates noise within its millions of inter- 
connected cells. Energy-saving quiet results ; fewer 
errors, clearer thinking. 


Acoustone requires no further decorating. Its 
rich integral colors and high light-reflecting sur- 
face add much to the appearance of any room, Its 
beauty is kept fresh by simple vacuum cleaning 
at a fraction of the cost of painting. Yet paint- 
ing does not reduce its ability to absorb sound. 
Lasting efficiency and maintenance considered, 
Acoustone is actually low in cost. Send for full 
information —now! 


THERE’S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE 
EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


USG sound-control service includes absorption 
treatments and materials to clarify hearing and 
reduce noise—also sound-insulation to reduce the 
travel of objectionable noise from room to room. 
USG acoustical engineers are always available to 
assist you in an advisory capacity, without obli- 
gating you in any way. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ON SOUND CONTROL OS 


Registered Trade-mark 





CHECK THESE FIVE ES- 
SENTIALS OF EFFICIENT 
ACOUSTICAL TILE—ACOU- 
STONE GIVES ves AL! 


1. Lasting beauty of integral 
colors. 2. Incombustibility. 


3. Absorbs noise as a sponge 
absorbs water — then dissipates it. 


4. Lasting efficiency — vacuum 
cleaned atlow cost,also paintable. 


5. High light- reflection cuts cost 
of lighting. 





UNITED STATES 

GYPSUM COM- 

L PANY, 300 West 

- Y Adams St., Chicago, 

Illinois: Sas 

Canadian Gypsum 

Aroustone Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ontario AB-10 

Please send me your book, 

“Quiet”........ Please send an Acou- 
stical Engineer 


BU REERG ceccesccsreses sesceseesnss sesncnevensstensseneseavessseece 


DDS COD creccorenccecccsessrsserescamessnsnsesesennensccneesse 


ENGINEERING SALES DIVISION 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE... 


QUIETILE AND SABINITE 








BISCUITS . . Uneeda, Nabisco, Shredded Wheat—constant 
figures go into the making and selling of them. National 
Biscuit Co. have used Monroes for years, both at head- 
quarters and in their branch offices. 


LIFE .. Publishers need figures of every sort. Subscrip- 
tions, costs, rates, statistics. Time, Fortune, and Life, the 
newsy new picture magazine, all use Monroes; both 
adding-calculators and listing machines. 


SPEED .. Series 3 
short-cut dials, elec- 
tric dials clearance, 
electric shift, “Vel- 
vet Touch” keys, 
automatic division— 
this new Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, 
Model MA-7 is 
known as “The 
Fastest Producer of 
Business Figures.” 
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The lion’s share of the nation’s 
figure work is being done by Monroes 
because Monroe machines turn out the 


greatest volume of accurate answers in 


the shortest time, with a minimum of 

strain on the figure workers. Use cou- 

pon for interesting illustrated booklet. 
l/ ££ 


POWER.. Figures pour out of pub- 
lic utilities as regularly as current 
—rates, taxes, bills, payrolls, statis- 
tics. Monroes are favorites for this 
work, and there is a Monroe model 
exactly suited for every figuring 
requirement. Among recent sales 
to public utilities are more adding- 
calculators for Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma. 


HEALTH. . Maybe you don’t think of hospitals as 
a business. They have a lot of figure work to do, 
and among the recent purchasers of Monroe adding- 


listing machines is St. Luke’s Hospital of New York. 


anonrse oe MIQONROE 
EVERY FIGURE JOB 
MOOG UCAS CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES GENERAL OFFICES + ORANGE,N.J. 
CHECK WRITERS 
CHECK SIGNERS ; 
Se Please send me the free booklet, “Give « 


asi Thought to Keyboards,” that describes the 
Monroe line. 
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PURCHASING TESTS SAVE 
MONEY FOR SEARS 


NUMBER TEN OF A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA REPORTS 
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More than 2,000 scientific volumes and 125 technical and trade and business papers are on file in this special library, where four librarians, 
technically trained for the work, do research for the testing laboratory staff. It is their job to keep up with all the developments in scientific 
testing, to maintain files of acknowledged standards in all kinds of testing, and to distribute technical literature to the staff 


| page 464 of the current Sears 
catalog there is an item, “Rain- 
away Finish Silk.” In the catalog 
description we find the phrase, 
“Rain-away finish—water rolls 
right off!” 

Before this statement was al- 
lowed to get into print a piece of 
that silk was stretched over a frame 
and water dropped on it. If the 
water remained on top of the fabric 
for five minutes the finish was satis- 
factory. Had the silk absorbed the 
water the claim could never have 
appeared in the catalog. For other 
fabrics there are other types of 
tests to determine admissibility of 
“waterproof” and other claims. 
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On the same page there is an- 
other item described as washing 
beautifully in Lux. Before that 
statement got into the catalog 
samples of the product were actu- 
ally tested with a severity approxi- 
mating five hand washings. 

On page 380 of the current cata- 
log a description of a mitten states 
that a piece of dry ice was held in 
the hand of a man wearing one for 
thirty minutes before the 110 de- 
grees below zero cold penetrated the 
mitten. This particular test was 
devised for the mitten when it was 
put through the laboratory to 
check the claims of the manufac- 
turer who said it was an unusually 


warm mitten. The dry ice test 
proved so colorful and convincing 
that it was used in the catalog ad- 
vertising copy. 

Thus we have several examples of 
the reasons why Sears, Roebuck 
and Company began, twenty-seven 
years ago, to establish laborato- 
ries. They have been added to and 
expanded until Sears probably has 
as much or more testing and lab- 
oratory equipment than any other 
retail organization in the country. 

Today the staff members of the 
laboratories check proofs of every 
page of advertising before it is 
okayed for inclusion in the catalog. 
To the advertising copywriter who 
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Most of the chemists had gone to lunch when the photographer got around to this section 
of the chemical laboratories, but the picture shows the extent of the equipment and 
paraphernalia used in testing thousands of merchandise items sold by Sears 


The chemist shown below told the photographer just what he was doing. The poor pistog- 
rapher could not spell the words he used, but he did remember that this was a part of the 
microchemical laboratory where most exacting work is done on samples too small for 
routine tests. Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics are tested here 


may be inclined tolet enthusiasm run 
wild in describing merchandise, this 
may seem at first thought a mental! 
plunge in cold water. But it merely 
means that the copywriter must do 
a thoroughly accurate job, on 
which will not only sell the mer 
chandise but keep it sold by avoid 
ing disappointment or dissatisfac 
tion on the part of the custome 
Anything a mail-order house sells 
is subject to return for refund. I 
an item is described as tubfast o 


You could weigh a fly’s whisker on this 
scale. Note the concrete mounting to pre- 
vent vibration and the glass case to protect 
the delicate balances of the scale 


sunfast, it must be exactly that, 
else returns will mount until all! 
profits from sales disappear. There 
are several reasons why Sears must 
test, test, test, check, check, check. 
Competition is one reason. Federal 
Trade Commission is another. 
Their own desire to give better 
values is still another. And the cus- 
tomer’s predilection for returning 
unsatisfactory goods is one more. 
In considering this huge expe: 
diture for testing merchandise 
which Sears makes every yea 
wholesalers, manufacturers,  in'- 
porters and producers will be inter- 
ested in the scope of analytic: 
and practical tests of merchandise 
as well as the various departmen 
which make the most use of tlie 
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laboratories. Merchandise for test- 
ing in Sears’ laboratories comes 
from the following sources: 

1. Buyers who send in samples 
of merchandise submitted to Sears 
by various manufacturers in an 
effort to obtain orders. 

2. The merchandise-comparison 
division to which shoppers bring 
merchandise from competitive 
stores, mail-order houses, etc. 

3. The returned-goods division 
which handles customer returns. 
‘his merchandise is tested, check- 
d, disassembled, torn apart and 
studied for the probable reasons for 
consumer dissatisfaction and for 
suggested changes or improvements 
which may reduce returns. 

4. The merchandise-development 
department which is interested in 
the discovery of new, better, im- 
proved or higher quality merchan- 
dise for inclusion in the catalogs. 

In checking catalog proofs de- 
scribing over 50,000 items included 
in the average Sears catalog, there 
is a tremendous opportunity to 
render a service to the customer 
and at the same time save the com- 
pany much trouble and expense. 
Suppose a leather item comes 
through on a catalog proof with 
the statement, “gold stamped,” 
used in the description. If tests 


show that the stamping is not done 
with pure gold leaf the description 
is changed to read, “gold color 
stamping.” If a piece of merchan- 
dise is described by the manufac- 
turer as “rainproof” and Sears 
tests show that water seeps through 
the material, “rainproof” is 
changed to read “water repellent,” 
or “shower resisting,” or some 
other less definite claim. 

If an item is only part wool 
it is up to the laboratories to find 
out how much wool has gone into 
the material before a faulty de- 
scription gets into the catalog, as 
well as to test enough samples of 
the material after delivery to as- 
sure the maintenance of the agreed- 
upon percentage. In drugs, espe- 
cially, Sears “approved” line of 
pharmaceuticals and drugs are 
constantly being tested to make 
certain that the quality claimed in 
the advertising is upheld. Samples 
of the approved items from regular 
stocks at various Sears stores 
throughout the country are drawn 
regularly and tested ; United States 
Pharmacopocia standards are ad- 
hered to. 

Sears testing laboratories in- 
clude a well-equipped chemical lab- 
oratory, a combustion laboratory, 
a mechanical laboratory, a me- 


chanical and textile department. 
The chemical laboratory has sev- 
eral divisions. There is a micro- 
chemical laboratory in which are 
analyzed samples of material in 
quantities too small to run routine 
chemical determinations on. In a 
metallurgical laboratory two met- 
allurgists run determinations on 
percentages of the contents of vari- 
ous alloys. The checking of Sears 
“approved” line of drugs is done by 
organic, inorganic and pharmaceu- 
tical chemists working in the gen- 
eral chemical laboratory. In the 
textile laboratory such equipment 
as the waterproof, water repellent 
and spotproof machines, as well as 
an instrument called the Fadeo- 
meter, are kept busy testing ma- 
terials. Here, too, is the photomi- 
crograph laboratory with micro- 
scopes which will magnify a piece 
of cloth the size of a postage stamp 
until each thread looks as big as a 
ship’s hawser. 

Last and perhaps most interest- 
ing of the Sears laboratories is the 
household and practical tests de- 
partment in which merchandise of 
all kinds is given many practical 
tests to duplicate or reproduce 
actual conditions of usage. It has 
been found that many items which 
pass every technical test with fly- 


Thousands of articles, such as drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, paints, oils, are constantly analyzed and tested in the various departments 
of the chemical laboratories, two views of which are shown below. Tests are made before buying and repeated at regular intervals on mer- 
chandise taken from stocks at various stores without knowledge of the buyers or the manufacturers of the various lines 
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ing colors fail disappointingly in 
practical tests. A toaster may pass 
the technical tests, may be built 
for long life, but may only toast 
one corner of bread properly. An 
electrical iron which has passed all 
the technical tests may have a 
handle which, because of its ma- 
terial, becomes uncomfortably hot, 
or because of faulty position forces 
the user to hold her hand in a tire- 
some position. In thisconnection the 
Sears testing laboratories include 
a fleet of automobiles which operate 
in Ohio and near-by states during 
the summer months, and in Arizona 
during the winter, testing tires, 
tubes, motor oils, lubricants and 
automobile accessories. 

In the combustion laboratory 
equipment that burns is tested— 
oil burners, stoves, ranges, heaters, 
furnaces, gasoline engines and 
lamps are put through tests which 
enable the technicians to report to 
the buyers just exactly what may 
be expected in actual service from 
every item tested. In testing an oil 
burner, a barrel of oil is placed on 
a small platform scale and at regu- 
lar intervals the oil is weighed 
and a calculation made of the ex- 
act consumption. Meanwhile, in- 
struments record the heat pro- 
duced, the heat lost and whatever 
else is needed to evaluate fully the 
performance and worth of the oil 
burner. 

There is a variable temperature 
and humidity room, and a constant 
temperature and humidity room. In 
the constant temperature room tex- 
tiles are tested with the tempera- 
ture always at 70 degrees and the 
relative humidity at 65 degrees. 
Here thread counts are made, ten- 
sile strength tested on machines for 
that purpose, weights are checked 
and fabrics of all kinds generally 
pulled apart, analyzed and tested. 

All this scientific and technical 
laboratory equipment is supple- 
mented by the valuable technical 
library where four librarians care 
for more than 2,000 volumes and 
125 trade and technical magazines. 
This staff is kept busy on all man- 
ner of research projects, compiling 
information for the various engi- 
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Thousands of textile samples are tested in this device each year for fastness to light. Before 
the catalog can claim “sunfast,” the textile must have passed a severe test in one of the 
two Fadeometers which simulates strongest sunlight and shows its effect on colors in fabrics 


A Sears Coldspot refrigerator is being tested in the combustion laboratory, while only a few 
feet away a furnace is set up for a rigid test. Everything that burns, including such products 
as furnaces, stoves, ranges, lamps, gas engines, is tested in this well-equipped department 
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Every test run on any kind of merchandise means many records which are used for com- 
parison with previous or future tests. In the background is a device which drops water on 
fabrics to test waterproof claims and in the center is shown part of an abrasion machine 


Here is part of the equipment used in testing fabrics of all kinds. Textiles and fabrics are 
possibly not “boiled in oil” as ancient victims of kingly wrath were, but they are boiled, 
laundered, ironed and scalded until every fact is known 
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neers and chemists. Authoritative 
references are searched, abstracts 
made and a complete summary of 
information given to the techni- 
cians. 

In the various laboratories and 
testing rooms some spectacular 
tests are made. In the electrical lab- 
oratory, plugs and sockets are 
inserted in a device which operates 
them continuously under practical 
hand conditions. Electric irons are 
heated for hours and hours at a 
time, until failure occurs. Tempera- 
tures of the irons at the point, the 
center and the heel are checked 
from minute to minute to determine 
the heating speed or possibility of 
overheating. Lamps are burned to 
check the hours of life which cus- 
tomers may expect to receive from 
them. Many other electric devices 
and appliances are given compar- 
able practical tests of this general 
nature. 

In the mechanical engineering di- 
vision one machine raises and lowers 
a weight on an inflated football. 
This is done many thousands of 
times to make sure that the seams 
of the pigskin will not burst under 
ordinary rough usage. A baseball 
is put into a cage where a regula- 
tion baseball bat is mounted on a 
revolving device so that it strikes 
the ball with an impact comparable 
to a batter’s hitting a “Texas 
leaguer.” The ball is struck one 
thousand times, then dropped on a 
steel plate to test its rebound. 
Then it is struck another thousand 
times and the rebound tested again. 
This is continued for ten thousand 
strikes. Another baseball from the 
same shipment goes to the chemical 
laboratories where the leather 
cover and the adhesive on the string 
winding are analyzed, while the 
textile laboratory runs tests on the 
sewing thread and stitching. It 
seems safe to assume that a base- 
ball standing up under these rigid 
tests should be a reasonably good 
product! Similar tests are made 
frequently enough from balls se- 
lected at random from actual 
stocks to assure Sears that the 
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The battery test room is small and the photographer could not step back far enough to obtain a fair view of the hundreds of batteries of 
all kinds which are constantly being tested in this special department designed exclusively for determining the merit of batteries 





Left: Even on a hot summer day an oil burner was going full blast, fed by a barrel of oil which had been placed on a scale; the oil was 
weighed frequently to determine the amount being consumed. Right: The machine illustrated turns out a graph chart of temperature 
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Left: A mattress is placed on a platform and two long arms, propelled by a motor, knead it mechanically until the ticking wears out. This is 
called a practical test. Right: This is a device for testing the life of electric lamps. The lamps were turned out while this picture was made 





et 
Left: A complete woodworking and machine shop is part of the Sears testing laboratories. Here many of the strange “torture” devices used 


in testing merchandise are built. Right: Six speedometer cables are being tested at one time. They are run until their recordings vary, notes 
of the variation are made, and then they are run until they wear out completely. Thus full performance data is compiled 


Left: A heavy weight is lowered thousands of times on a davenport seat or a Pullman couch spring. If the spring survives this test it is 
okay for the catalog. Right: Testing a room cooler with a specially built apparatus enabling engineers to learn just how much the tempera- 
ture is lowered and many other facts which could be determined in no other manner 
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Pieces of textile are being 
examined following a chemi- 
cal test; they are compared 
with pieces which were not 
tested, to show variation 


In a room maintained at con- 
stant temperature and hu- 
midity skilled textile experts 
take apart all kinds of tex- 
tiles for minute examination 





















Even after textiles are made 
into garments they are not 
spared the tests of techni- 
cians. Note the odd-looking 
machines used for testing 


The garment is indeed suc- 
cessful if the minute ex- 
amination of the photomicro- 

graph picture falls to show 
_ some minor defect or flaw 


This device is not a newly 
patented clothes dryer, but 
a revolving apparatus which 
conditions fabrics for tests 
in the various “labs” 


quality is kept up on all subsequent 
shipments. 


Electric refrigerators, both those 


sold by Sears under the Coldspoi 
brand and others of nationally ad 
vertised brands, are constantl: 
subjected to tests in the variabl 

temperature and humidity room 
But the tests do not end here. I), 
the mechanical division a machin 

opens and closes the doors on r 

frigerators until there is a failure 
of the hardware—hinges, locks, 
catches—while a counting device 
records the number of times the 
doors are opened and closed. 

Floor coverings, linoleums, 
paints and varnishes are subjected 
to washing and abrasion tests. 
Other contraptions oscillate elec- 
tric cleaners back and forth over a 
given area loaded with a known 
quantity of sand or dirt. After the 
machine has been run for a speci- 
fied time, the bag is emptied and 
the contents weighed and checked 
against the quantity of material 
known to have been on the area 
covered by the cleaner. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
are in full sympathy with the grow- 
ing consumer interest in better 
standards, more accurate advertis- 
ing and wider appreciation of 
quality. One step in encouraging 
consumers to buy more carefully is 
a kit now being sold by Sears for 
$1.00 and called the Consumers’ 
Shopping Guide. This guide con- 
tains 40 fabric analysis cards, 116 
cloth samples and a magnifying 
glass with a 4-power lens. The sam 
ples are mounted on cards on which: 
are printed descriptions of the ma 
terial and points to watch in bu) 
ing. Thousands of these guides 
have been sold to consumers, to 
schools, to clubs and association: 

While Sears is by no means th: 
only retailing organization to go 
in for testing and laboratory work 
they unquestionably have been on 
of the leaders in the field. That 
every producer of goods must in 
the future develop stricter stand- 
ards, more accurate labeling, and 
careful descriptions and nomencla 
ture for merchandise goes without 
saying. 
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A Bonus Pian 
56 Vears Old 


i NDER a system of monthly 
bonuses, plus an annual shar- 
ing of profits, the three hundred 
employees of the White Furniture 
Company, Mebane, N. C., have 
been admitted into a sort of part- 
nership with President J. Sam 
White, head of the firm. 

Thus is President White meet- 
ing unionization activity, although 
there has been no labor trouble in 
this plant that covers five acres and 
makes bedroom and dining room 
furniture to the tune of a million 
dollar business a year. 

Under the plan the employees 
elect representatives to meet with 
the management once a month, in- 
spect the firm’s books, and ad- 
minister the bonuses as they are 
earned. The same group will handle 
any grievances that may come from 
the ranks of workers. 

The new plan is predicated on 
the efficiency of individual work- 
men. Production ‘costs have been 
figured to allow a reasonable profit. 
If any department decreases the 
costs of production below the aver- 
age as tabulated, the workers in 
that department will receive a 
bonus in accordance. All cost fig- 
ures will be available to the com- 
mittee at all times and bonuses will 
be paid thirteen times a year. There 
is an elected committeeman for 
each twenty-five employees and 
election is for six months. 

Bonuses have been a practice of 
the firm for many years. The bonus 
plan was established in 1881 and 
some workers in the company have 
been steadily on the payroll for as 
long as forty-five years. 

W. H. Gehm, general manager 
of the White concern, estimates 
that the monthly bonuses will 
amount to between 10 and 15 per 
cent of the salary of workers and 
that a sum representing about 50 
per cent of the annual plant profits 
will be divided with the employees 
at the close of each fiscal year. 
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HOW SERVEL CONTROLS 
STOCK AND PRODUCTION 








“Our Kardex Visible System 
of stock and production con- 
trol has paid for itself many 
times over in the eight years 
we have used it” 


More than 10,000 
items used in pro- 
ducing the Servel 
Electrolux Refriger- 
ators are controlled 
hy Kardex. Result: 
Over and = under 
stocking are automatically reported, 
production line requirements are con- 
trolled; clerical cost lowered, turn-over 
stepped up and inventory reduced. 



















































































HOW THE “TELL-TALE EDGE” CUTS INVENTORY 
IN THE FACE OF RISING COSTS... 


ISING costs complicate inventories, 

tie up useful capital. Kardex can help 
any business regardless of size by doing 
these six simple things: 
1) Reduce inventory investment 25% to 
50%: 2) Reduce expense of carrying 
charges which average more than 12%; 
3) Reduce out-of-stock conditions and pre- 
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vent lost sales; 4) Reduce overstock and 
loss from markdowns; 5) Keduce clerical 
cost; 6) Force scientific control of produc- 
tion and inventories. 

Find out how Kardex can save your busi- 
ness money. Call the Remington Rand 
man in your city today for complete facts, 
or mail coupon below. 


. 

Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G-510 . 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. e 
. 

Without obligation, please send me complete . 
details on Kardex Visible System. 4 
. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


space is provided for display. 
Counters are built to hold tempting 
mass displays. Interiors are taste- 
fully decorated in light pastel 
shades. Good lighting, well dis- 
tributed, brightens up the entire 
store and radiates cheerfulness. 
Not to be overlooked is ventilation. 
Yet too many little dealers are 
grossly careless of this important 
feature. 

Super markets sprang up in cer- 
tain sections during the early years 
of the depression. These were set up 
in abandoned factory buildings, 
warehouses, tents. Little expendi- 
ture was made for store fixtures. 
Carload purchases of staple goods 
were stacked high on pine-board 
display counters. Circus ballyhoo 
was used to “pull ’em in.” These 
“supers” were essentially serve- 
yourself markets and hence had 
lower selling costs than standard 
stores. These super markets have 
already reached the peak of their 
development. Better wages and 
salaries are now being distributed 
to consumers and acute emphasis 
on price alone can no longer pull 
customers away from neighborhood 
food stores. In fact, comparison of 
prices on national brands in one 
large city shows that the housewife 
who goes to the big super and loads 
up with two or three shopping bags 
full of “bargains” is only kidding 
herself. Food marts in another sec- 
tion of the city were selling most 
items slightly under prices at the 
big super. Of course, the super had 
its advertised specials which were 
really under competition, but mas- 
sive counter displays were relied 
upon to sell customers additional 
profitable items. Success depends 
largely upon getting across to the 
public early in the game that a 
super saves the housewife substan- 
tial amounts on all her buying. Once 
she gets sold on this idea, she will 
buy because of habit and forget 
about making periodic comparisons 
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New Trends in Food Distribution 


of prices. Eventually, though, 
enough people wake up and cus- 
tomer traffic at super markets slips 
downhill. 

Much discussion has been given 
to the subject of “loss leaders.” 
Large food markets used this bait 
during the worst years of the de- 
pression to pull in customers. 
Chain-store advertising was built 
around loss leaders. It was a brand 
new merchandising weapon. As a 
result, political pressure has been 
brought to bear. Sixteen states now 
have fair trade laws. These par- 
ticular states make up about 50 
per cent of total retail trade in the 
United States. 

What is the attitude of the 
chains toward this type of legisla- 
tion? Spokesmen for their side 
claim that maintenance of resale 
price is a good thing—they favor 
it. Others incline to the view that 
chains will push private brands 
with greater gusto because of bet- 
ter profit margins. In the past 
chains have committed the sin of 
using national brands as bargain 
leaders. Can chains prosper with- 
out this stimulant and without the 
help of generous allowances now 
forbidden by the Patman Act? 
These questions are not easy to 
answer. Publicly, the chains say 
that the Patman Act is a good 
thing for all business. It forces 
everyone to do a better merchandis- 
ing job and helps the manufac- 
turers who really want to do an 
effective job of cooperative dealer 
advertising. Thus it will save a lot 
of money formerly wasted. More 
efficient, more satisfactory distribu- 
tor relationships will be set up. 
Maybe manufacturers will have to 
be content with smaller profit mar- 
gins if private brands develop into 
really serious competition. 

One thing is certain, the chains 
have cut down their volume of 
newspaper advertising since Mr. 
Patman of Texas got his pet meas- 





ure enacted into law. Somebody has 
gone to the trouble of checking 
amounts of space used in twenty 
selected newspapers during com- 
parable periods in 1935 and 1937. 
Advertising of eighteen nationa! 
chains was carefully tabulated— 
space used fell off 16.7 per cent. 
Further study showed greatest 
drop-off in national brands where 
food manufacturers had completely 
discontinued advertising  allow- 
ances to retailers. Space devoted to 
featuring national brands fell off 
from 60.2 per cent of total space 
in 1935 to 57.2 per cent of total 
in 1937. Not a great retreat for 
national brands in a period of two 
years, but if the trend continues it 
can become pretty serious to those 
sponsoring nationally advertised 
brands. 

Census figures show a drop in 
chain grocery volume (1929 to 
1935) but an increase in chain com- 
bination store volume (1929 to 
1935). Chain grocers dropped 
from 45.7 per cent of total volume 
in 1929 to 38.2 per cent of total 
sales in 1935. However, the chain 
combination store fared much bet- 
ter. These units stepped their share 
of the total business done by stores 
of this type from 32.2 per cent to 
39.1 per cent. There has been a 
contrary trend here which no doubt 
has confused some people who have 
a strictly partisan attitude on the 
chain-store question. 

Another important factor is the 
higher average volume per store of 
chain operators. Of chain grocery 
units, 58.6 per cent do better than 
$30,000 per year. Only 5 per cent 
of independent grocery stores are 
in this category. Of chain combi- 
nation units 79.6 per cent do better 
than $30,000 a year. Only 16.4 
per cent of independent combina- 
tion stores handle that much vol- 
ume. Evidently the chain units are 
on a sounder business basis than 
the bulk of independents. 
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Legislation designed to punish 
chain stores is now in effect in 
eighteen states. 

There are tax bills pending in 
six more states, and tax litigation 
in two others, where chain opera- 
tors are waging a determined bat- 
tle. Probably the severest blow was 
the recent U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision (4 to 3) upholding the dis- 
criminatory Louisiana tax. Ap- 
parently this decision was reached 
because the court thought that it 
tended to equalize opportunity. 
The progressive unit tax in Louisi- 
ana is computed upon the total 
number of stores operated nation- 
ally by any chain. Other states 
assess the unit tax upon basis of 
stores operated within the state. 

There has been a public reaction 
to the antichain tax legislation 
within the past year. Organized 
farm producers in California were 
a major factor in defeating the 
$500 tax in popular referendum 
last year. A $50 tax in Maine was 
repealed this year, again with the 
help of farm organizations. Public 
opposition may yet put a stop to 
the antichain tax trend. 

It is certain, however, that any 
legislative burdens placed on chain 
stores accentuate the trend toward 
larger sale per unit. One big chain 
stepped up average sales per unit 
since 1933 from $66,000 to $102,- 
000. On the latter volume, a $500 
punitive tax is only 14 of 1 per cent 
of sales. Generally speaking, the 
maximum assessments now in effect 
represent less than 1 per cent of 
unit volume. Slight price advances, 
here and there, on items which can 
support it, would absorb the tax 
and still give the chains a small 
price advantage. Independent prices 
average 5 to 7 per cent higher than 
chains in large cities, according to 
a Federal Trade Commission study. 
It should be realized, though, that 
many large independent operators 
actually undersell chain stores, be- 
cause their selling costs (in per 
cent) are lower than average sell- 
ing costs for the chain operator. 
Chain prices must be the same for 
all units in a market area. This 
gives independents a chance to cut. 
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@ Right in your own office see what Royal will 
do for you! Try the Easy-Writing Royal exactly 
as it will be used — on your secretary's desk! 
Observe the rhythmic action of this amazing 
typewriter—its accurate, easy response fo every 
operator’s fingers. Notice the perfect precision 
of a Royal-typed page. Make the DESK TEST! 


The Easy-Writing Royal will speak for itself! 










WORLD’S No. 1 
TYPEWRITER 


Copyright 1937, 
oyai Typewriter Company, Inc. 






*GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Name 
Department WAB-117 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal to my Street. 
office for a 10-day FREE DESK TEST. | understand 
that this will be done wi hout obligation to me City State 
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ing, Mailing and 
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began to compensate for the busi- 
nesses it was losing by going after 
vacationists. It advertised itself 
as the country’s vacationland. It 
sold its scenery and its history. It 
catered to the great touring, trail- 
ering public, that always is willing 


| to “decentralize,” if it can find an 
| excuse for taking a trip. That cam- 


paign has made serving the vaca- 
tionist New England’s largest in- 
dustry today. 

New England’s initiative en- 
couraged other sections to go after 
tourists. At present a dozen com- 
munities are advertising for the 
tourists’ favor. Of course, it was 
really California that started this 
thing. She has been selling scenery, 
climate, sunshine as long as I can 
remember. In the meantime, Cali- 
fornia’s rapidly growing diversity 
of industries has been helped by her 
climate-selling campaign. 

One of the more significant of 
California’s new industries is the 
garment-making business which 
centers around Los Angeles. This 
industry has attracted manufac- 
turers right out of New York which 
is supposedly America’s style cen- 
ter. Now the interesting thing 
about this is that these garment- 
makers are excelling in the pro- 
duction of play clothes. So recog- 
nized is their leadership in this line 
that stores all over the United 
States are sending their buyers to 
California on periodic buying trips, 
just as they have long been sending 
them to New York. Thus a thriving 
manufacturing industry has arisen 
as a by-product of California’s 
tourist trade. 

Still another segment of the sub- 
ject is the manner in which a di- 
versity of industries has followed in 
the wake of the exodus of the one- 
line business. For example, the mile- 
long plant that once housed the de- 
funct Amoskeag Mills is tenanted 


now by scores of industries. Like- 
wise, the Everett Mill properties at 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, are now 
filled by a diversity of industries. 

That sort of diversification is 
being sponsored all through New 
England. The New England Coun- 
cil supplies the accompanying table 
showing the section’s industrial 
gains from its diversification cam- 
paign, proving, incidentally, that 
there is a gain rather than the loss 
often supposed. The record is from 
1926 to 1934, the latest year for 
which I have figures. 


Employees 
New industries* organized 3,184 107,820 
Branch plants established 347 26,963 
Industries* moving into 











New England 172 14,702 

Total gain 3,703 149,485 
Loss 

Industries* failed 1,821 88,208 

Industries* moved away 53 16,821 

Total loss 1,874 106,029 

Net gain 1,829 44,456 


* Companies undoubtedly intended 


It is an interesting fact that a 
company located in a well-diversi- 
fied community, isolated from its 
competitors, is likely to do better 
than if it is located in a city where 
its principal competitors are con- 
centrated. We find proof of the 
correctness of this viewpoint in the 
experience of the John B. Stetson 
Company. 

John B. Stetson entered the hat 
business in the New York district. 
In those days hat manufacturing 
was pretty well concentrated in 
Brooklyn and in the Oranges which 
are in New Jersey, a few miles out- 
side of New York City. Danbury, 
Connecticut, was the third district 
that flourished as a hat center in 
those days, even as it does today. 

The hat workers of that period 
always managed to make a con 
tract with their employers that in- 
variably expired just before the 
busy season started in spring when 
the fall hats were being made. Fall! 
is, of course, the biggest season for 
felt hats. The employers would hold 
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together for awhile, refusing to 
sign up with the unions. Gradually, 
however, the manufacturers would 
one by one secretly sign up with 
their workers. In the meantime, pro- 
duction would be at a standstill and 
dealers and jobbers never could tell 
when they would get delivery on 
their shipments. 

John B. Stetson became thor- 
oughly disgusted with this situa- 
tion. So he moved to Philadelphia, 
entirely out of the hat-manufac- 
turing area. In Philadelphia he did 
everything possible for his em- 
ployees. He gave them high wages, 
bonuses for unusual performances, 
decent hours, almost ideal working 
conditions, an up-to-date factory 
and so forth. Most hat factories in 
those days were pretty awful. 

As a result ef all this, Stetson 
did not have the periodic shut- 
downs because of labor difficulties 
which were harassing his competi- 
tors. On the contrary his workers 
were loyal and enthusiastic. The 
trade could depend on him for 
prompt shipments that always ar- 
rived before the selling season 
opened. His business grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

At that time hats were branded 
with the names of retailers and job- 
bers. The manufacturer’s name did 
not appear in them at all. Hats 
were known as simply “felt” hats. 
Stetson’s reputation grew and he 
sensed that the time had come to 
put his own name on his hats and 
thus to identify them with the trade 
and with consumers. As a matter of 
fact, the trade did not object to 
this, because Stetson’s reliability 
had already given plus value to his 
hats, and consumers were already 
beginning to ask for the name of 
the manufacturer of these hats. 
Thus the famous Stetson hat came 
into existence. Doubtless some of 
today’s strike-bound manufac- 
turers would welcome a similar 
escape. 


Eprror’s Nore: Previous articles 
in this series appeared in the 
March, April, June and August 
issues of AMERICAN Bustness. An- 
other phase of decentralization will 
be covered in an early issue. 
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What your Secretary 


says about 


ee 

I wish my boss could see him- 
self as I see him. Routine’s getting 
him down. He’s so busy doing un- 
important ‘musts’ that he hasn't 
much time for the really important 
‘maybes’ that mean extra business. 
He doesn’t get away from the office 
as much as he should—and that 
means he’s often fagged instead of 
fresh... 

“Ann’s boss is different. She and 
her boss use modern Ediphone 
Voice Writing. She isn’t running into 
his office every second the way I do. 
She doesn’t have to sit around twid- 
dling her thumbs while her boss 
talks on the phone. Here’s how they 
do it... 

“He tells his Ediphone every- 
thing—the minute he thinks about 
it. Orders theatre tickets...sets a 
golf date...answers letters...issues 
all instructions right into the re- 
ceiver of his Ediphone... just as easy 
as using the telephone. She doesn’t 
have to be there every second, so 
naturally she has more time to see 
that his work gets done. And if he 
feels like working through at night 





4 


till it’s time to take a sleeper to 
wherever he’s going, she doesn’t 
have to be there. He can let the 
Ediphone tell her the next morning. 
An Ediphone would make my boss’s 
job and my job easier...give him a 
chance to see those important cus- 
tomers. It would give him time to 
be a real executive and me to be a 
real assistant.” 


7 7 7 


An Ediphone permits you to handle 
instructions, memos, inquiries, let- 
ters, reminder-dates, the minute you 
think about them...increases your 
personal business capacity 20% to 
50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Edi- 
phone. Investigate! For details tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept. A38, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Robotyper in the Pittsburgh Headquarters of National Electric Products 
Corporation. A single operator produces 80 to 100 personalized letters 
each day. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Every day more companies are adopting Robotyper as standard office 
equipment. Once used, it becomes as indispensable as a typewriter or 
an adding machine. National Electric Products Corporation, the largest 
manufacturer of wiring materials in the world, uses Robotyper daily. 
They circularize the names of builders and prospective builders of new 
homes. Leads are compiled from Dodge reports. Each name on the daily 
list receives an individually typed and personally signed letter which 
says in effect, ‘‘Here’s a booklet with our compliments. It tells you how 
our company makes electrical wiring safe, permanent and trouble free. 
With your permission, we'd like to have one of our wiring experts make 
recommendations for your new home.” 

Those letters get results. No form-letter flavor about them, because 
they're individually typed. And they're inexpensive because they're 
automatically typed—with Robotyper. A single operator produces 80 
to 100 each day. 

For this particular use and others, National Electric Products Cor- 
poration has adopted Robotyper as standard office equipment. 

Let us show you how Robotyper can simplify your office routine. A 
free demonstration . . . without any obligation . . . is yours for the asking. 


Robotyper operates any standard make of typewriter. Its mechanism 
is simple—its operation, easy. Types 100 words a minute. Operator 
has ample time for other duties. Battery of four, controlled by one 
cperator produces 2400 to 3600 letters a week. Equipped with any 
standard Remington, Royal, L. C. Smith, or Underwood Typewriter. 


Robotyper 





AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES INC., 3008 POINT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Business 
Friendships: 
Are They 

Overrated? 


(Continued from page 17) 


a “stuffed shirt” and let him shift 
for himself. 

But for every business man who 
pooh-poohs friendship in business, 
there are a hundred who know 
through experience that it not only 
makes business a lot more fun, but 
that it actually pays. We are not 
so different from the Chinese; we, 
too, prefer to do business with peo- 
ple we know and like, rather than 
with strangers. If the price and 
service are equal we invariably give 
a business friend the breaks, and 
as we widen and enlarge our circle 
of friends through our membership 
in various fellowship organizations, 
a steadily increasing percentage of 
our business is done with friends. 

This trend has become so pro- 
nounced that we find many of our 
large corporations, which once put 
their foot down on executives join- 
ing any kind of business club, now 
making it mandatory for execu- 
tives in responsible positions to be- 
long to at least one organization. 
Thus the chief executive may be- 
long to the association of commerce 
or the Rotary club, or perhaps 
both. The sales manager belongs to 
the local sales managers’ associa- 
tion. The credit manager belongs 
to the credit men’s association. Tlie 
purchasing agent belongs to thie 
purchasing agents’ association. 
The advertising manager belongs 
to the advertising club, and so on 
down the line. Why are executives 
encouraged to join these groups? 
Partly because it broadens them ‘o 
have these contacts, partly because 
it keeps them from going stale on 
their jobs, but principally because 
the management recognizes that 
these activities help business. 
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NOVEMBER MEETINGS 


A Calendar of the Conventions, Meetings and Events Taking Place in November 


Agriculture, Horticulture 
and Live Stock 


30 American Shire Horse Association, 
Bushnell, Ill. 

30- 3 American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Chicago 

30 International Crop Improvement As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 

7- 4 International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago 

18-19 Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, nine- 
teenth annual convention, Columbus 

14-17 Pacific Slope Dairy Show, Oakland 

7- 4 Polled Shorthorn Society, Chicago 

16-18 Southeastern Florists’ Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

1- 6 Tri-State Florists’ Association, Aber- 
deen, S. D 


Art and Advertising 


5- 7 Chicago Art Association of America, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

1- 3 Direct-Mail Advertising Association, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

9-12 Direct-Mail Advertising Association 
of Traveling Exhibits, Chicago 


Education, Fraternal 


8- 6 KiwanisInternational Council, Chicago 

29-30 National Association of State Directors 

of Vocational Education, Baltimore 

29- 1 Second National Conference on Edu- 

cational Broadcasting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago 


6-18 Akron Automobile Show, Akron, Ohio 
13-20 Baltimore AutomobileShow, Baltimore 
Oct. 30-6 Boston Automobile Show, Boston 

6-13 Brooklyn Automobile Show, Brooklyn 

6-13 Buffalo Automobile Show, Buffalo 

6-13 Chicago Automobile Show, Chicago 
Oct. 31-6 Cincinnati Automobile Show, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio 
13-20 Cleveland Automobile Show, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

6-12 Columbus Automobile Show, Colum- 

bus, Ohio 

15-20 Denver Automobile Show, Denver 

6-13 Detroit Automobile Show, Detroit 

9-12 Direct Mail Advertising Association 

of Traveling Exhibits, Chicago 

6-13 Indianapolis Automobile Show, Indi- 

anapolis, Ind. 
27- 4 International Livestock Exposition, 
hicago 

15-20 Jersey City Automobile Show, Jersey 

City, N. J 


27- 4 Kansas City Automobile Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
1- 6 Merchandise Mart Fall Furniture 
Market, Chicago 
17-24 Milwaukee Automobile Show, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
6-13 Minneapolis Automobile Show, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Oct. 27-3 National Automobile Show, N.Y.C. 
14-17 New England Bakers’ Association Ex- 
hibit, Boston 
6-13 Omaha Automobile Show, Omaha 
14-17 Pacific Slope Dairy Show, Oakland 
6-13 Philadelphia Automobile Show, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
6-13 Pittsburgh Automobile Show, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
27- 4 Polled Shorthorn Society Exhibit, 
Chicago 
14-21 Portland Automobile Show, Portland, 
Ore. 
17-18 Products’ Exposition, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 
13-20 Rochester Automobile Show, Rochest- 
er, N. Y. 
14-21 St. Louis Automobile Show, St. Louis 
Oct. 30-6 San Francisco Automobile Show, 
San Francisco 
28- 1 Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring Opening, 
New York City 
11-17 Sportsmen’s Show, St. Paul, Minn 
14-20 Springfield Automobile Show, Spring- 
field, 
Oct. 27-3 Toledo Automobile Show, Toledo 
1- 6 Tri-State Florists’ Show, Aberdeen, 
S. D. 


23 British Carnation Society’s Show, 
Royal Horticultural Hall, London 
30- 3 Cattle and Poultry Show, Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, England 
9-11 Chrysanthemum Show, Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, England 
20-27 Montreal Automobile Show, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 
National Cage Bird Show, Blackpool, 
England 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show, Royal Horticultural Hall, 
London 
Royal Agricultural Fair, Toronto, 
Canada 
2- 3 Shorthorn Society’s Dairy Show, Bing- 
ley Hall, Birmingham, England 
6-18 Toronto Automobile Show, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


ll Armistice Day 

10-11 American Finance Conference, Chicago 

22-23 Mississippi Valley Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

17-18 National Founders’ Association, New 
York City 


15-19 National Hotel Exposition, N. Y. C 

18-19 National Industrial Traffic League, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

18-19 New England Council, Boston 


Professions 


26-27 American Philosophical Society, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
30- 3 American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Chicago 
30- 1 International Association of Fairs and 
Expositions (fair secretaries and 
managers), Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
Investment Bankers’ Association, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
30- 3 Memorial 
Cleveland 
18-20 National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, Cleveland 
5- 6 National Association of Taxicab Own- 
ers, Chicago 
National Hairdressers’ and Cosmetol- 
ogists’ Association, Seattle 
New England Bakers’ Association, 
Boston 


Craftsmen of America, 


Sport 


27 Army-Navy Football Game, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
11-17 Sportsmen’s Show, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trade 


15-19 American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, New Orleans, La. 
17-19 American Dental Trade Association, 
dealers’ section, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 
1- 6 American Furniture Institute of Fur- 
niture Club of America, Chicago 
1- 6 American Furniture Mart Fall Mar- 
ket, Chicago 
American Petroleum Institute, eight- 
eenth annual meeting, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago 
American Trucking Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Memphis, Tenn. 
Crown Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, New Orleans, La. 
National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, Cleveland 
National Association of Silo Manufac- 
turers, Chicago 
8-10 National Fertilizer Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
30- 2 National Glass Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8-13 National Retail Hardware Week 
15-16 New England Awning & Tent Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Boston 
17-18 Products’ Exposition, ninth annual, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
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in an independent course, he did not 
regard as personal enemies the men 
he had to oppose. This attitude on 
Phillips’ part made it possible for 
him to carry on his independent 
fight and yet work harmoniously 
for the good of the entire oil indus- 
try with men whose interests were 
in serious competition with his. 

Emphasis is placed here upon 
Phillips’ faculty for making friends 
and building good-will because of 
its vital relation to the success of 
his first Bartlesville enterprise— 
the Citizens’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, the enterprise he founded 
with $50,000 capital, a sum repre- 
senting considerably less capital 
than is customarily involved in the 
founding of an enterprise these 
days. 

In relatively short order Phillips 
arranged a merger of the Citizens’ 
Bank and Trust Company with the 
Bartlesville National Bank, and 
later a merger was arranged with 
the First National Bank with 
Phillips as its president. Thus, in a 
few years, Phillips became the lead- 
ing banker of the town. By buying 
in Bartlesville all materials for his 
new bank buildings, by employing 
only local workmen, and by pur- 
chasing all bank supplies from local 
merchants, Phillips assured his 
bank of the support and good-will 
of the community. When expansion 
of his oil interests required more of 
his time Phillips’ brother, L. E., 
took over management of the bank. 

It was because of Frank Phillips’ 
position as a banker that Phillips 
Petroleum is often referred to as a 
banker’s company. This does not 
mean that the company is owned or 
controlled by a bank but rather 
that it was founded and developed 
by a banker. His bank and oil com- 
panies always have been operated 
as separate, independent units, and, 
as independents, they have had to 
stand on their own feet. Nonethe- 
less, his position as a banker con- 
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tributed mightily to the success of 
his oil company. Banking experi- 
ence gave him prestige at home and 
abroad. As a banker he also saw 
finance from the inside, a position 
of vantage which enabled him to do 
what few large independents were 
able to do—borrow large sums on 
favorable terms when he found it 
necessary to invest millions to 
carry on the struggle to establish 
his independent company in the re- 
fining and marketing fields, and to 
borrow huge sums when he needed 
them during the depression. 

This opportunity to engage in 
banking and to learn financing from 
the inside is not given to all men who 
have founded industrial enter- 
prises, but Phillips created the op- 
portunity for himself by investing 
his relatively small capital—$50,- 
000—in a bank rather than in an 
oil company. 

Phillips had been in Bartlesville 
thirteen years before Phillips Pe- 
troleum was organized in June, 
1917. Other oil companies, or- 
ganized during the peak days of the 
rush, had come and gone, largely 
because their organizers had fever- 
ishly followed the crowd. Frank 
Phillips then was president of the 
company; his brother, L. E., vice 
president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Headquarters 
were established in a modest two- 
story building on Third Street not 
far from the spot in Bartlesville 
where the first oil well was sunk in 
Oklahoma. Capital $3,000,000. 
The staff consisted of two stenog- 
raphers and eight men picked by 
Frank Phillips, not only because he 
had watched them at work out in 
the fields, but also because they 
were the type Phillips describes as 
men who “fit into a special place in 
the Phillips’ picture.” 

Throughout his career as a picker 
of exceptional men, he has applied 
his own independent rules of man- 
power selection. The man who is 





said to be in line for the presidency 
of Phillips Petroleum when the 
time comes for Phillips to relinquish 
the presidency, was driving an ice 
truck when Phillips first spotted 
him. On another occasion the head 
of Phillips Petroleum laid eyes on a 
young man who showed little en- 
thusiasm for the pick-and-shovel 
job he was doing. On the theory 
that the young man was not enthu- 
siastic about his menial job and 
therefore did not fit into it, Phillips 
took him under his wing and made 
an executive of him. Certainly in 
the picking of men Phillips also de- 
clined to follow the crowd. 

When Phillips Petroleum opened 
shop its properties consisted of 
sixteen gas and oil leases in eastern 
Osage and Washington counties, 
Oklahoma. Phillips himself had se- 
lected the properties. Net total 
production of oil, at the start, was 
384 barrels a day. That Phillips 
had used excellent judgment in siz- 
ing up the properties was force- 
fully indicated when, with the com- 
pany barely sixty days old, a 
gusher one and one-half miles 
southwest of Bartlesville came in 
with a flow of 1,300 barrels a day— 
a whopper for those times. In 
October 1917 the company com- 
pleted its first natural gasoline 
plant, thus entering into a field in 
which Phillips Petroleum was to 
establish itself as the world’s larg- 
est producer of natural gasoline. 

Phillips’ interest in natural gaso- 
line is of basic importance. Allu 
sion has already been made to his 
early interest in the gas that came 
with crude oil and went to wast: 
As a banker, he considered that 
waste an intolerable condition, as 
economically unsound as the prac 
tice of wildcatting. “The crowd” 
paid little or no attention to har- 
nessing this waste casinghead gas 
that came with each ‘productive 
well. “The crowd” stressed the im- 


portance of its crude oil production ° 
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as indicating their companies’ fa- 
vorable position in the industry. 
But in October 1917, Phillips Pe- 
troleum completed its first natural 
gas plant and, along with its pro- 
duction of crude, emphasized its in- 
creasing production of natural 
gasoline from casinghead gas. 

At the time Phillips first entered 
into the production of natural 
gasoline, almost all the gasoline in 
use was extracted from crude oil 
via the straight run process, an 
early method of refining, and the 
cracking process developed on a 
large scale during the World War. 
In both processes crude oil is 
heated, the gasoline vapors dis- 
tilled, cooled and condensed into 
gasoline. Considerable progress in 
the improving of these old-line 
processes had been made; practi- 
cally nothing had been done in the 
direction of developing a supply of 
marketable gasoline from the cas- 
inghead or natural gas which con- 
stitutes the pressure force which 
drives crude oil from the depths 
to the surface. 

Up to the time Phillips Petro- 
leum built its first natural gaso- 
line plant, next to nothing was 
known of the possibilities in natural 
gasoline. No practical analysis of 
it had been made. Specifications 
were unknown and the product 
lacked uniformity. Research into 
hydrocarbons had been limited to 
the gasoline content in crude oil. It 
seems incredible now that the vast 
flow of casinghead gas could have 
been neglected, but such is the fact. 
It was something that other oil men 
had neglected. 

On the other hand, Phillips, an 
independent of the strongest na- 
ture, with a banker’s abhorrence of 
waste and subject to no monopolis- 
tie dictation, moved in that direc- 
tion whence his independent polli- 
cies led him—to a pioneer effort to 
harness and convert casinghead gas 
into a salable product. His own 
words best describe the situation 
he was forced to meet early in the 
career of his independent company : 
“I first started in the oil business 
as a producer in the Bartlesville 
field. At that time there was but 
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Distinctive Dur-O-Lite Reminder and Advertising 
i Gifts are the key to many a perplexing sales prob- 
z lem. And your customer never forgets your thought- 
ful service, for your friendly message is permanently 
fixed (in colors, if you desire) on the barrel where 
it flashes right under his nose every hour of the day. 


A DUR-O-LITE PENCIL 


is a remembrance that never fails to soften up a 
tough customer. It is highly prized for its rich, trim 
appearance. Dur-O-Lites can take it, too. They are 
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ry <— New DUR-0-LITE DUPLEX 


A beautiful new instrument which conveniently 
combines the gentlemen’s two indispensable pocket 
tools—his pencil and a knife of superior quality. Its 
Swedish steel blade is adjusted to desired position 
by new patented trigger design. When not in use 
the razor-edge blade snaps into its scabbard, safely 
out of the way. Truly Dur-O-Lite Duplex is the 
smoothest of writing instruments, with an ample 
supply of extra leads right under your thumb. 

Handsome Dur-O-Lite Duplex is packaged as the 
perfect gift should be—complete with super-quality 
hone (to easily maintain its edge), and with tube 
of 36 extra Dur-O-Lite leads. All nestle in 
two-compartment DeLuxe gift box, and are 
packed ready to mail in sturdy container. 


DUR-O-LITE KNIFE 
AND PENCIL COMBINATION SETS 


Distinctive—smart—of unequalled beauty, Dur-O-Lite matched 
combination sets are the ideal business gift. Both pencil and knife 
are styled according to the latest principles of modern design. 
Pencil employs the faithful new Dur-O-Lite mechanism. Knife blade 
is formed from imported Swedish Chrome Vanadium Steel, and 
retracts into scabbard when not in use. 


Set is packaged in exquisite gold-lined gray velour gift box, and 
enclosed ready to mail in sturdy metal-clip container. 





to EXECUTIVES 


Write on company letterhead for FREE sample of Dur-O-Lite 
Pencil. No obligation. Please state your title. Sample of 
Dur-O-Lite Duplex or Combination Set on memo if requested, 
or include $1.00 for personal Duplex, or $1.25 for personal 
Combination Set. 








1001 N. 25 TH. AVE. 








DUROLITE PENCIL CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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one market for crude petroleum for 
me to look to. That one market 
gave my wells connection as it saw 
fit, and the price was posted by the 
one purchaser over which we pro- 
ducers had absolutely-no control. 
We had no way to analyze and de- 
termine whether or not it was rea- 
sonable. My energy naturally fell 
into the channels of finding and 
producing crude oil, and, incidental 
to that, the manufacture of natural 
gasoline from gasses that come 
with the production of crude oil, 
the outgrowth of effort to save a 
wasting product. The result was 
that in due course of time I had 
built up a very large production of 
natural gasoline. There was but one 
course before me.” 

That course lay in the direction 
of an intensive effort to make much 
more out of natural gasoline than 
other men had made out of it, with- 
out neglecting the production of 
crude oil. The production of nat- 
ural gasoline had been incidental 
with Phillips Petroleum. Now it be- 
came a major activity destined to 
establish Phillips Petroleum as a 
fully integrated oil company of im- 
pregnable independence. One of 
Phillips’ first steps was to reach out 
and secure the services of chemists, 
geologists and engineers. He found 
some of them in the Government 
Bureau of Mines; others, in the oil 
fields and, while they were experts 
in touch with all phases of crude 
oil production, more important to 
Phillips was their interest and 
knowledge of casinghead gas and its 
natural content—the product of oil 
wells neglected by other technicians 
but not neglected by Phillips. 

Their tasks were by no means 
free from formidable obstacles. In 
the matter of analytical research 
they had to begin practically at 
scratch. Frequently the technicians 
encountered serious obstacles in 
patent issues which threatened to 
stultify their progress in harnessing 
the waste gas. Here again, Phillips 
resorted to bold, independent ac- 
tion, devoting half a million dollars 
during the earliest years to legal 
action to break through the stulti- 
fying barrage of patents which had 
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strengthened monopolistic control 
of markets. 

Phillips executives found that 
the old-school methods of account- 
ing—employed without question by 
“the crowd”—were neither eco- 
nomical nor productive of the re- 
sults demanded by the independent 
head of the company. Phillips Pe- 
troleum installed its own account- 
ing schools, revolutionized account- 
ing systems and control in many 
phases of the oil business. With the 
expansion of its holdings and the 
building of new plants the problem 
of intercompany communications 
became a serious one. As a measure 
of economy and independence, as 
well as a move toward greater speed 
and increased efficiency, Phillips 
Petroleum established its own com- 
munications system in 1919, con- 
sisting of 14 miles of line, 4 tele- 
phone trunk lines and a single 
operator. In a few years it grew 
into a complete system with 5,085 
miles of company-owned wire, 480 
company-owned telephones, 80 op- 
erators, 8 telegraph operators, 15 
maintenance men, teletypists and 
radio operators. 

While these are minor details in 
the story of Phillips’ development 
they are of value as an indication 
of how swiftly and completely an 
independent company may swing 
into action. Coupled with the de- 
velopments going on in the field of 
research, plant expansion and other 
activities, they also indicate what 
happens when an entire enterprise 
is endowed with a policy of inde- 
pendence in thought and action. 

And all this to what purpose? 
Well, Frank Phillips, an independ- 
ent of the strongest nature, had de- 
cided some time back to free his 
young company from a monopolis- 
tic situation in which his company’s 
wells had been given connection as 
the monopoly saw fit and at a price 
posted by one purchaser. And, as 
already narrated, there was but one 
course before him as an independ- 
ent. That course he pursued with 
the result that in 1925 Phillips Pe- 
troleum had so effectively harnessed 
waste casinghead that it was ac- 
knowledged to be the world’s larg- 











est producer of natural gasoline. 
In 1917—the first year of the com- 
pany’s existence—Phillips produc- 
tion of crude oil was 116,847 
barrels; natural gasoline, 24,653 
gallons. In 1924, crude oil, 9,355,- 
799 barrels ; natural gasoline, 62,- 
501,127 gallons. In seven years 
natural gasoline production had 
been brought to a point where it 
greatly exceeded crude oil produc- 
tion—a notable record when it is 
recalled that a few years before 
casinghead gas had been permitted 
to go almost entirely to waste. 
Progress also had been made in the 
reduction of wildcatting losses. In 
buying oil properties and drilling 
wells the company now operated on 
this basis: 50 per cent of the prop- 
erties were more than certainty ; 30 
per cent certainty ; 15 per cent fair 
risk ; 5 per cent speculative or wild- 
catting. Whereas, of all wells 
drilled by other companies east of 
the Rockies, 25 per cent were dry or 
dead losses. Said the Wall Street 
Journal of the little Bartlesville in- 
dependent: “The company’s supe- 
rior knowledge and local experience 
are used in buying properties 
which other men have not made the 
most of. It stands in front rank of 
producers of crude oil and natural 
gasoline.” 

In 1925, Phillips, by independent 
action, had piloted his company to 
the objective he had fixed for it. 
Yet another crisis was imminent, 
the same type of crisis which many 
an independent manufacturer has 
faced and has not always been able 
to overcome. Frank Phillips’ own 
words will suffice to describe the 
crisis: “It seemed almost insur- 
mountable to find a market for nat- 
ural gasoline when the big refining 
and marketing companies did not 
take the products of our plants 
with any degree of constancy or 
with any assurance of continu- 
ation. I had built up a large pro- 
duction of crude oil and natural 
gasoline which was at the mercy of 
amarket adamant to salesmanship.” 

Phillips Petroleum had again 
reached the point where only one 
course was open to it. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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(Continued from page 25) 


the grand total to the control 
ticket. The control tickets and in- 
dividual strips are then replaced in 
the cabinet spaces until all articles 
have been similarly handled. Then 
the operator withdraws all of the 
control tickets and proceeds to 
total them. The grand total must 
agree to the penny with the pre- 
determined total given to the stock 
record department by the book- 
keeping department. 

As the same article is always 
billed at the same price, any mis- 
takes made in the billing depart- 
ment, and having passed through 
the checker, are also caught in this 
department and proper corrections 
made. Any strips having been in- 
correctly filed into wrong spaces 
are also caught very easily, either 
from the difference in price or later 
when taking stock. 

The next procedure is to take 
stock; that is, separate the indi- 
vidual sizes of each article, which 
are to be posted to the perpetual 
stock record and production ledger 
sheet. 

The control tickets and indi- 
vidual strips are taken out of the 
cabinet for each article at one time. 
The strips are placed on a small 
ditto roll and the numbers of items 
sold of each size are then recorded 
on the control tickets. 

The total of these individual 
items as added on the control ticket 
must agree with the total placed 
thereon by the operator in the pre- 
ceding operation. After these strips 
have been posted and totaled on the 
control tickets for the entire cabi- 
net, and the totals proved both in 
quantities and amounts, the indi- 
vidual strips may then be de- 
stroyed with the exception of the 
variety department on which each 
article sold to the respective chains 
is then further divided. 

The control tickets for all de- 
partments for each week’s sales are 


then grouped together by the oper- 
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How We Keep Track of Sales 


ator and the total of them placed 
on a grand total control ticket. The | 


totals of each item sold taken from 
the grand total control ticket are 
then recorded on the perpetual 
stock record and production ledger 
sheet. 

The control tickets are then ac- 
cumulated for each class of trade 
for one month and the totals of 
the articles and amounts are placed 
at the end of each month on the 
sales analysis sheet. 

The totals of these individual 
sales analysis sheets are then 
grouped on a general ledger recap 
sheet from which are _ posted 
amounts to general journal and 
general ledger. No postings are 
made to the general records from 
the bookkeeping department’s con- 
trol ledger, but the totals of the 
individual ledger accounts must 
agree in grand total each month 
with the control account in the gen- 
eral ledger. This gives a perfect in- 
ternal check on the accuracy of the 
individual accounts receivable. 

The grand totals of each group 
of articles are then posted to the 
cost of sales sheet. These groups 
are set up according to the division 
of the cost department set-up. A 
standard cost system is used and 
all articles are divided into various 
groups. After the total of each of 
these groups is accumulated by 
multiplying the standard cost of 
each article with the total quantity 
sold of that article in this group, a 
ratio applicable to this group is 
applied to arrive at the average 
actual cost of sales. 

The system has proved very 
economical to operate, as well as 
extremely accurate and _ flexible. 
This is principally due to the use 
of original invoices, and because it 
is possible to prove results defi- 
nitely in each step of the process. 
If errors occur it is easy to find 
and correct them. And only four 
people are required for the system. 
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There are only 2 kinds of 
addressing machines 
in the ENTIRE 
WORLD 


and 


are the 
only ones 
, .thatdonot 

require costly 
metal address 
plates and costly 
address embossing 
machines. 


Simply snap our $1.00 card hold- 
ing clamp over platen of any 
typewriter — throw ribbon to 
stencil position and any typist 
will make 125 complete Elliott 
Address Cards per hour. 


Many thousands of concerns have 
traded their metal address plates 
for Elliott typewriteable address 
cards and will tell you that it was 
the best investment they ever 
made. 


And here are 10 things that Elliott 
Addressing Machines do which 
competing addressing machines 
cannot do: 


1. Both address and print post- 
cards. 

2. Simultaneously __ transcribe 
both Address and Statistics. 

3. Automatically feed forms 
without air suction or run- 
ning tapes. 

4. List any size pay sheet with- 
out folding it. 

5. Automatically feed and mar- 
gin address publications of 
any size or thickness. 

6. Simultaneously seal and ad- 
dress circulars. 

7. Print duplicate sets of forms 
without carbon paper. 

8. List pay sheets face up (visi- 
bly) then automatically eject 
them. 

9. Print, address, spot carbon 
and fasten together multiple 
bill forms. 

10. Address forms five times 
faster than any machines in 
their price class. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO, 


153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


A Hundred Machines in 
Burroughs Exhibit 


MANY improved models of business ma- 
chines will be presented in the Burroughs 
exhibit at the National Business Show in 
New York during October. One of the 
machines will be the new electric Duplex 
Calculator with direct subtraction. An- 
other will be the Burroughs electric car- 
riage fanfold machine which handles con- 
tinuous forms rapidly and with little ef- 
fort. Many new and improved models of 
accounting machines, a complete line of 
payroll machines that write four records 
in one operation and provide all informa- 
tion necessary for making out Social Se- 
curity reports. These are only a few of 
the many machines in this exhibit, all of 
which attendants will be glad to demon- 
strate and explain. Picture Number 1 
shows the electric calculator, and Number 
2 shows the fanfold machine. 


New Mimeograph Has 
Simplified Operation 


THE result of more than fifty years of 
pioneering in the stencil printing field will 
be exhibited by the A. B. Dick Company 
in the form of the new Mimeograph 100, 
a machine which gives fine gauge regis- 
tration, 165 copies per minute, simplified 
operation, exact quantity control, and is 
equipped with a safety drive. Unfortu- 
nately, there was not room in illustration 
Number 3 to show all of the cabinet on 
which the new Mimeograph is mounted. 


IBM Shows Many New 
Office Machines This Year 


AMONG the new appliances offered by 
International Business Machines are a 
new alphabetic interpreter, alphabetic 
duplicator summary punch and a new 
Hekto-Writer. The alphabetic interpreter 
is capable of interpreting both alphabeti- 
cal and numerical data punched in tabu- 
lating cards (illustration Number 5). The 


‘This department is enlarged in size for this 

month to make room for some of the equip- 
ment to be shown at the National Business 
Show to be held October (8 to 23, 1937, in 
New York City at Commerce Hall 
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3. The new Mimeograph 100 is capable of registering 165 copies per minute 
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alphabetic duplicator summary punch, 
pictured in Number 4, produces summary 
or new balance cards during the tabulat- 
ing process of the electric alphabetic ac- 
counting machine to which it is attached. 
It can be converted into an operator con- 
trolled punch by throwing a switch. 

The Hekto-Writer shown in illustration 
Number 6 effects savings over previous 
methods of 33 per cent to 75 per cent in 
operating costs, besides eliminating the 
handling of dye-bearing carbon paper by 
the operator. Improved appearance of 
the work and a larger number of copies 
from each master sheet are provided by 
the carbon ribbon system and by the uni- 
form impressions of the electrically con- 
trolled and operated keystrokes. As no 
carbon paper is handled by the operator, 
staining of the hands or of the master 
sheet by the methyl-violet dye used in the 
hectographic process is avoided. 

Some of the other new and improved 
machines to be found in IBM’S exhibit 
are: Electric bookkeeping and account- 
ing machines, time recorders and electric 
time systems, electric writing machines, 
industrial scales and counting devices, 
proof machines for banks, and other con- 
trol aids. Special displays will feature 
card forms, reports, etc. Actual demon- 
strations of applications will be given. 


New Addressing Machines 
By Elliott 


ILLUSTRATION Number 7 shows one 
of the new Elliott addressing machines, 
using typewritable stencils. The machine 
automatically places addresses on pre- 
printed gas, electric light and telephone 
bills. Other models print, address, score, 
date and chop off public utility bills from 
a roll of blank paper. 

The complete Elliott line will be ex- 
hibited at the show, including seven 
models which have been perfected since 
the 1936 business show. 


Auxiliary Projector “Directs” 
Light Beams 


MAKING it possibie to convert existing 
reflectors of the overhead lighting system 
into supplementary lighting units with- 
out appreciably affecting their efficiency 
as general lighting units, a lighting fix- 
ture accessory has been designed. 

Called a “beam-director” and made by 
the Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, this appliance consists of a 
simple, auxiliary projector of etched 
Alzak aluminum, which may be easily 
attached inside the skirt of a Benjamin 
dome reflector. The beam-director is 
recommended for building up illumination 
over areas 30 to 36 inches in diameter on 
machines or workbenches located within 
10 or 12 feet of the reflector to which 
they are to be attached. Under such con- 
ditions they are capable of adding 10 to 
15 foot candles more illumination than is 
provided by the general overhead light- 
ing system alone. They are particularly 
effective too in that they eliminate the 
shadows cast by overhanging sections or 
other obstructions. 
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5. Numerical as well as alphabetical data is interpreted on the Alphabetic Interpreter 


6. The Hekto-Writer saves time and elimi- 
nates handling carbon paper 


1. Elliott’s Addressing Machine places ad- 
dresses on preprinted bills 
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7: NGHELBRO “cic 


Choice of the LEADERS 


More than fifty of the largest National manu- 
facturers have chosen ScHELBRO for their sales 
coach fleets. Among the famous products “sold 
on wheels” the ScHELBRO-way are: ABC, 
Easy, Thor and Voss washers; Stewart- 
Warner, Motorola, Crosley, Philco and Zenith 
radio; Knapp-Monarch and Fairbanks-Morse 
appliances; Parker pens; Valvoline oils; 
Philgas; Dennison; Gellman slicers; Graton 
and Knight bolting. 


We'll gladly send you catalog and quotations on 
request 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


The ONLY manufacturers of Commercial Coaches 
exclusively ...and the LARGEST 








ice 
On Lithographed Letterheads! 


In today’s rapidly changing business world first 
impressions are becoming more and more im- 
portant. That is one reason why a well designed 
Lithographed Letterhead is a superb investment. 
Yet, there is no need to pay a high price for a 
modern, well designed letterhead, in fact we 
offer you prices that challenge comparison! 
Send for our newest Portfolio of samples and 
our price list and see for yourself why alert 
buyers all over the nation have learned that it 
pays to order from Universal. Just pin the 
coupon below to your business letterhead and 
the Portfolio will go forward to you FREE and 
without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Universal Litho. & Stationery Co. 
| 4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago 


| Gentlemen: Your advertisement sounds in- 
| teresting. Please send the Portfolio and 
Price List at once, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


1 Name....... : Title 
: Company 

| Address 

é City State 





UEF’s New Portable 
Typemasters 


THE Universal Typemaster shown in the 
illustration above is a twin of the Cham- 
| pion model, both of which are new 
| portables just announced by Underwood 
| Elliott Fisher. The two new Typemasters 
feature a new sealed action frame provid- 
ing quieter operation and protection 
against dust and injury; the Champion 
keyboard; touch tuning; unobstructed 
typing visibility; complete accessibility to 
type-bars and ribbon spools; keyboard 
controlled ribbon-shifting device, and a 
back spacer on the left-hand side of the 
machine in normal typing position. 


Electric Keyboard Check 
Protector by Hedman 


THE new Electric voucher check protec- 
tor, shown below, manufactured by Hed- 
man Manufacturing Company is said to 
be radically different from previous 





models, in that it permits the check 
amount to be set up with numerical keys 
on a keyboard similar to that of an add- 
ing or computing machine. The new model 

comes in hand or electrically operated 
| models. These models admit voucher 
| checks, or checks in sheets passing them 
straight through the machines after im- 
| printing, which makes for unusual speed 
| in payroll or dividend check writing. 




















.... AS YOU NEED IT 


For modernization, development of new 
products, or expansion of markets. 


TEMPORARY CAPITAL 


Your inventories of raw materials or fin- 
ished products represent current assets 
immediately available through Warehouse } 
Receipts used as collateral. 


“Terminal”, without removal of goods 
from your plant or interference with 
normal business procedure, will supply 
Warehouse Receipts covering the goods 
right where they are through a low-cost 
public warehouse operation. 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 





* TERMINAL « 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


' 268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 



































[earenTems 
“MY PAL” helps sell your goods 


Interesting literature—Free 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


2327 N. Crawford Ave. 


“Maintaining Leadership in Better Sale 
Cases for 35 Years”’ 


Chicag: 

















WHERE TO BUY IT | 


Turn now to this live department on 
pages 68-69. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF 





““AMERICAN BUSINESS’’ 


System 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some new business 


or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? 


Then tell the editors about it. This department is a clearing house of new and improved ideas and 


methods and $5 is paid for each idea used 


1. Charts Show Employees 
Where the Money Goes 


Using a double-page spread in the em- 
ployee’s house organ, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron tire and rubber manu- 
facturers, fall back on the old familiar 
“pie chart” to show employees just what 
happens to the Goodrich sales dollar. 

The chart shows that materials and 
supplies took 45 cents of every dollar, 
that wages and salaries ate up 32 cents of 
every sales dollar. Other figures shown 
are: Taxes, 7 cents; paid to owners, 2 
cents; interest, 2 cents; retained in busi- 
ness, 8 cents; and all other manufactur- 
ing, distribution and miscellaneous ex- 
pense, 9 cents. 

The report shows that no dividends 
were paid to stockholders from July 1, 
1931, to July 1, 1936, and points out that 
the stockholders made certain sacrifices 
so the financial structure of the company 
might be rearranged. 


2. Football Players of Pipe 
Dramatize Crane Products 


That almost any product, no matter 
how prosaic, can be turned into a dra- 
matic and attention-compelling display is 
proved by Crane Company’s display of 
pipe, elbows, tees, nipples and couplings 
which have been fitted into surprisingly 
good figures of football players. 

The figures were made by members of 
the company’s training school for gradu- 
ate engineers. Every figure assumes a 
technically perfect position, which would 
pass muster with the most exacting foot- 
ball coach. 

The display will bemoved around among 
the different Crane Company branches, 
following or preceding important foot- 
ball games, and will be so scheduled that 
it will end the season at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, at the time of the famous Pasa- 
dena Rose Bowl game during the 1937- 
1938 holiday season. 
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3. One Answer to the 
Private File Feud 


The civil war that often ensues in an 
organization, as a result of one or more 
executives insisting upon maintaining a 
private file, is bad enough in itself to 
warrant every effort to avoid it. But such 
troubles are only the effect; the cause is 
much worse. There can be no question as 
to the actual value of a private file to 
many executives, but the maintenance of 
such files, in many cases, makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for the general files even 
to approach completeness. Some one 
wants a letter or a paper, and when search 
is made in the general files, there is no 


trace of it. Then develops a haphazard 
search of private files of a number of 
executives, either present or absent at the 
particular time. There is a great waste of 
time and duplication of effort. 

It is possible, in many cases, to allow 
the maintenance of private files, and still 
keep general files complete, by passing all 
material which it is desired to file pri- 
vately by one or more executives, through 
the hands of a duplicating stenographer. 
Here is a matter upon which two or three 
executives have been in conference; a 
letter has been received regarding the 
matter, and one sent out in reply. It will 
be understood that the letter received and 
the original carbon of the reply will go to 





Crane Company students in the training school for graduate engineers made this group of 
football players out of the company’s fittings. It is on tour as a window display 
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NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, BEND 


CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


For sturdy, dependable, economical serv- 
ice, standardize on Vul-Cot. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of 
shape. No metal top to dent, 
rust or lose its finish. The super- 
strong, double-rolled fibre top 
takes 100 lbs. of pressure. A 
size and shape for ev- 
ery need. In various 
colors to match office 
furnishings. 
At Stationers 


and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


WANTED! 
DISTRIBUTOR! 


Leading manufacturer of Commer- 
cial fast-selling and lowest-priced 
line of Food Service Equipment and 
Popcorn Machines offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to individual or 
organization equipped to build or 
sell through specialty sales organization. 
Must be able to finance time payment 
sales for which wide price differential set- 
up in factory list price. Distributor se- 
lected will have exclusive sales rights to a 
territory the equivalent of one state. 
Popcorn Machines may sound odd to you 
but believe us, there is a vast market 
among theaters, parks, resorts, beaches, 
amusement halls, druggists, confectioners, 
ete. Big profits in popcorn make selling easy. 
The field is not crowded and the results 
depend only upon ability of distributor. 
This isn’t open to “promoters.” It has 
great enough possibilities to attract any 
sales-minded aggressive, business man 
who looks for a new field in which to 
make good money. 

Write! Give complete details and facts 
about your past experience, age and quali- 
fications. A visit to the factory at the 
Company’s expense will be arranged for 
those who qualify. 


ADVANCE MFG. CO. 


6334 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 






























SALESMAN’S PRIZE BOOKS 
For your next prize plan or sales contest. A 
selected array of over 900 prizes, presented in 
_color photography, four-color process, and black 
and white layouts. Large 52-page book. 

The use of these prize books permits you 
to take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative 
plan for purchasing prizes. 

Sales contest suggestions sent upon request. 

Contest and Prize Division 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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Salesmen for |. F. Laucks Company, Seattle paint makers, do not hesitate to put on cap and 
overalls and demonstrate the various methods of using the company’s products 


the general files, but they will be routed 
through the hands of the duplicating 
stenographer, who will find the note pen- 
ciled upon the material “Copies to Jones, 
Perkins, Binks.” The amount of time re- 
quired for typing out such copies and car- 
bons is negligible as against the trouble 
that may result if the material is with- 
held from general files. 


4. Salesmen and Dealers 
Go to School 


As kids go back to school, salesmen of 
the I. F. Laucks Company, Seattle manu- 
facturer of a line of paints, wall finishes, 
etc., also are engaging in school activities. 
But it is in the roles of “dear teacher,” 
for Laucks’ men have been trained to put 
on visual sales presentations at the schools 
for dealers which are an important part 
of the company’s promotion plan. Sched- 
ules are arranged through jobbers and dis- 
tributors with whom the salesman works 
to contact the dealers who become the 
pupils. Attendance will go as high as 150 
at one of these salesman-conducted 
schools. 

A Laucks’ salesman-teacher may be 
called upon to answer almost any deco- 
ration problem at one of these sessions, 
because hardware dealers get all kinds of 
how-shall-I-paint-it questions from their 
customers, which they are delighted to 
pass on to one who knows all of the 
answers. But in particular, the salesman- 
teacher dons painter’s cap and overalls 
to put on a demonstration which answers 
one of the major decoration questions— 
how to apply wall texture. Wall texture is 
a plastic paint which can be textured 
with trowels, celluloid triangles, combs, 
whiskbrooms, sponges, even the hands, to 
achieve a multitude of beautiful wall sur- 





faces. The salesman demonstrates all of 
these methods; he also demonstrates the 
gamut of ways in which the textured sur- 
face may be treated for different effects. 
Of course, the pupils are mighty im 
pressed with the fact that it is a sales- 
man, not an artisan, who puts on the 
show. It’s a wonderful idea—this giving 
the salesman a spot at a school—not only 
because it resells the jobber and his men, 
and their customers on the Laucks’ line, 
but because it convinces beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that here is a sales 
man who really knows what he is talk- 
ing about! When he talks, they listen! 


5. How to Insert Removable 
Pages in Spiral Binding 


Your spiral bound book can have pages 
added anywhere throughout and they will 
remain secure if you like, or may be re- 
moved at will. If you have need for many 
inserts, it will be well to have your printer 
do the work for you; for just a few, how 
ever, you could have them done in your 
own Office. 

Have a hole punched in the insert paper 
just like one in the pages that are boun:|, 
with the same margin at the gutter. Then 
cut through the margin to the top of each 
hole, making the cuts at an angle an 
being careful to cut each at about thie 
same degree. Fit these slashes over tie 
wire of the spiral and pull the page 
through the wires until the holes in the 
insert match the holes of those pages al- 
ready bound, 

If the insert page or card is not the 
full length of the bound pages, it will he 
necessary to cut off the top and bottom 
edges to “clear” the wire above or below 
these edges. If the insert is to be handled 
much, it will be better to back the mar- 
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ginal edge with lightweight cardboard 
such as is used for index cards, or with 
binding tape, for reinforcement. 

The diagonal cuts through the margin 
permit any amount of tugging at the 
pages without their pulling through the 
wires. If the pages are not to be handled 
a great deal, even straight cuts through 
the margin will hold the page in place 
securely and, of course, this latter method 
requires a great deal less time and trouble. 


‘6. Promised-Order System 


Gives Satisfaction 


A centralized promised-order system 
which eliminates the usual danger of these 
orders being forgotten or delayed in de- 
livery, due to oversights in the depart- 
ments where they are handled, is proving 
an invaluable asset at the H. C. Capwell 
Company, department store at Oakland. 

Under this system, promised orders in 
all departments are recorded at central 
desks—there are two such desks on each 
floor of the store—where they are care- 
fully followed up by special employees 
made responsible for this work. 

After filling out a specially designed 
order form, printed in triplicate, the 
salesman tears out the duplicate and 
vives it to the section manager for filing 
at the central desk. Original and tissue 
remain in the book. Books containing 
25 sets of forms are conveniently placed 
in every department. 

At the central desks, the forms are 
placed in a date file to come out three 
days before the promised date of delivery. 
An order promised for the fifth of the 
month comes out of the file on the second 
and is taken to the sales department 
where inquiry is made as to arrival of 
the merchandise. If it is in, the order is 
completed and the merchandise delivered. 
If not, the clerk who made the sale is 
required to telephone the customer and 
explain the reason for the delay. This 
done, the order form is returned to the 
central file to come out three days before 
the second promised date of delivery, at 
which time the checking is repeated. 

When promised merchandise comes in, 
the clerk completes the forms remaining 
in his book—the original and the tissue— 
tears out the original and gives it to the 
section manager. He, in turn, takes the 
original to the central desk and has the 
duplicate removed from the file and the 
record closed. The tissue remains in the 
book as a permanent record, 

The special promised order forms are 
used when a customer places a special 
order, when she wants to purchase mer- 
chandise already on order but not yet in, 
or when she wants to be notified upon 
the arrival of a certain article. 

In making out the form, an employee 
originally gives the following information: 
Sales number, department and date; 
whether merchandise is to be sent or 
called for and terms of sale; promised 
date; customer’s name, address and tele- 
phone; full description of the merchan- 
dise; price and detailed statement of 
promise made the customer. Spaces for 
sales check number, date and amount are 
filled in when merchandise arrives. 
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CIVE YOUR EYES 
THIS HELP 


Your eyes deserve the restful eye-comfort which National 
Eye-Ease paper can give them. 


National Eye-Ease paper of green-white Hammermill with 
restful brown and green ruling is easy on your eyes 
because it reduces glare and lessens eye-strain. 


At no higher cost - National Eye-Ease Columnar Books, 
Account Books, Analysis Pads, Steno Books, Inventory 
Sheets and other Business Records are available from 


your Stationer. 


B2as=3 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY B@e@is= 


mario 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


j LAF) Nair 
ne ~, 


ORIGINATORS OF EYE-EASE RECORDS 
N.Y. City-100 Sixth Ave. Chicago-328 S.Jefferson St. Boston-45 Franklin St. 














These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 

File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 

File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 

File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 
The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 8% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the erhibits and 
permits shoiing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


feo best letters used by more than 
thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 


Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50 — Sent on approval to 
Business Executives — C. O. D. to others 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Ends Locker Room Evils 


| | Saves 





Space 


COMPACT 
—S3 persons 
per sq. ft. 

& 
SANITARY 
—open to air 
and light 

& 
FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 
—any length 

6 


No. 3U 
Patented and 
Patents Pend. 


Peterson Utility Wardrobe 


Extensively used in leading offices, stores and 
plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to 
end locker problems, 4 ft.x1ft. rack provides in- 
dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction; balanced. Port- 
able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson 
Check Room Equip t—st. d in fine 
buildings everywhere 
1806 No. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Representatives in Leading Cities 


The Modern Binder-Cover 


Here is a new type of all-purpose 
binder cover that may be made in any 
size from pocket manual to full sheet 
newspaper, from a wide range of paper 
stocks as well as imitation leather. Ask 
to see samples of catalogs, proposals, 
pocket manuals and rate books, report 
covers, etc.—many of them produced 
for America’s foremost business insti- 
tutions. 














READ THESE 
FACTS: -> 


Amtang covers feature the completely 
built-in, double tongue, Amtang fas- 
tener and eyelet, illustrated above. 
When changes in contents are neces- 
sary the user will appreciate the ease 
and simplicity of Amtang binding. 
FREE to Executives—2 Amtang covers, at- 
tractively embossed with Panel and Border 
and printed with YOUR name at the bot- 
_ tom. Attach this ad to your letterhead and 
we will mail them promptly. 


Amberg File and Index Co. 


Established 1868 
1400 Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 


Representatives in most principal cities 
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If You Want to Stay Home 
This Fall Skip This 


AUTUMN days make the business man 
tug at his office leash to get away with his 
rod and reel, or his gun. Those who were 
angling for trout in the spring experience 
a new nostalgia for the black bass, and 
those who grimly stuck to the job through 
spring fever and summer doldrums now 
figuratively thumb their noses at all whose 
vacations are done. They pack tackle and 
camping equipment, beloved guns, and 
board air-conditioned trains or stack 
automobiles or trailers to the roofs with 
paraphernalia and start off on a man’s 
vacation, worth working the calendar 
’round to win. 

It is quail the hunters are after, for 
the most part, or wild turkey, pheasant, 
partridge or deer. Most head south in 
November, for the hunting season opens 
pretty generally on November 20 for 
partridge, wild turkey and quail in the 
southern states. This is true of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and North Carolina. The 
Georgia season for deer opens November 
15 while in Alabama and Florida it opens 
November 20. In South Carolina the deer 
season has been open since August 15 and 
will remain open until January 1. In 
North Carolina the season opened October 
1 and will also remain open until January 
1. The partridge and quail season in 
South Carolina doesn’t open until Novem- 
ber 25, five days later than the majority 
of southern states. In Texas the wild 


turkey season begins November 16 but 
the hunter is not allowed to seek quail 
or chachalaca until December 1. Chacha- 
laca is a Mexican pheasant found also in 
Texas. In Louisiana there is no open sea 
son on wild turkey this year although 
open seasons for quail and partridge be- 
gin December 5 and last until February 
25. The Mississippi quail season is from 
December 10 to January 31. 

There is good hunting in the Adiron 
dack Mountains of upper New York 
state, too, and this is a mecca for many 
autumn sportsmen. Deer may be hunted 
from November 1 to November 15, grous¢ 
and partridge from October 18 to Novem- 
ber 15, and pheasant from October 18 to 
October 30 except on Long Island where 
the season is November 1 to December 31. 
The only open season on quail is on Long 
Island and in Putnam and Westcheste1 
Counties and opens November 1. The deer 
season in Maine—always popular with 
hunters—is from October 16 to November 
30 this year, while the partridge season 
in Maine is approximately two weeks 
earlier, opening October 1 and lasting 
until November 15. In Massachusetts the 
partridge season is from October 20 tu 
November 20 and for deer it is Decem 
ber 6 to December 11. In Michigan th¢ 
hunter may shoot deer between November 
15 and November 30, and in Montana be 
tween October 15 and November 15. For 
moose and caribou the hunter must jour- 
ney to Canada, where he will find deer, 
too, of course. 
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With a few exceptions there are open 
seasons on the popular wall-eye and black 
bass, and good fishing all fall in Alabama, 
Florida, Michigan, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. The black bass 
can also be fished in Texas, Louisiana and 
Montana. 


Here’s the List of Automobile 
Shows with Dates 


ALL those who are automobile conscious 
—and who isn’t—will flock to the motor 
shows to gaze upon, and perhaps to buy, 
the new 1938 models. The big New York 
Automobile Show will open October 27 
ind last through November 3. The dates 
for the local shows will be as follows: 


Toledo 
Boston 


October 27—November : 
October 30—November 
October 30—November 


Los Angeles 
Cincinnati 
Akron 
Buffalo 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 


October 30—November 
October 31—November 


November 
November 
November 
November 


6—November 12 
6—November 13 
6—November 13 
6—November 13 


BE WISE... 


Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels’ The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 
economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 

DAYTON. OHIO 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 

TOLEDO, OHIO... FORT MEIGS 
CINCINNATI. OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA....+« ANTLERS 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA...++.++. OLIVER 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


November 6—November 12 
November 6—November 13 
November 6—November 12 
November 6—November 13 
Newark November 6—November 13 
Omaha November 6—November 11 
Philadelphia November 6—November 13 
Pittsburgh November 6—November 13 
Toronto November 6—November 13 
Baltimore November 13—November 20 
Cleveland 
Rochester 
Portland 
Springfield 
St. Louis 
Denver 
Jersey City 


Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


November 13—November 20 
November 14—November 21 
November 14—November 20 
November 14—November 21 
November 15—November 20 
November 15—November 20 
Milwaukee November 17—November 24 
Montreal November 20—November 27 
Kansas City November 27—December 4 


First of Rock Island “‘Rockets“’ 
on Exhibition Tour 


ONE of the fleet of new Rock Island 
“rocket” trains was on exhibition and 
formally dedicated in Chicago recently at 
the La Salle Street Station. Throngs of 
interested persons examined the luxurious 
and colorful appointments of this high- 
speed, electro-motive Diesel-powered train 
which will soon be in service between 
Chicago and Peoria, and Chicago and Des 
Moines. 


Can the Fresh Water Anglers 
Equal This Record? 


IN THE waters near Guaymas on the 
west coast of Mexico there is game fish- 
ing aplenty for those who love this sport, 
according to a booklet published recently 
by the Southern Pacific called, A True 
Fish Story. The list of giant fish to be 
caught there is amazing and includes: 

Giant ray, 1,500 pounds; gulf sea trout, 
50 pounds; Jew fish, 250 pounds; red 
snapper, 8 pounds; rock bass, 15 pounds; 
shark, 300 pounds; silver sea trout, 10 
pounds; spanish mackerel, 8 pounds; 
spotted rock bass, 60 pounds. 
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November 13—November 20 °*| 


CANTON, OHIO 


ST. LOUIS, MO.- 


OWENSBORO. KENTUCKY. ...OWENSBORO 


eeeee WACO, TEXAS «ceseccece 














Restaurants 
THE 
Mayrair Room 


Tue Horsrau 


and the 


CorreE GRILL 


Garage Service. 
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You are at your best, at your desk 
or on the road, when you are 
properly supplied with the ma- 
terials of good living —fine food, 
restful sleep, courteous treat- 
ment, and pleasant surroundings. 
Hotel Mayfair stands ready to 
provide them in Saint Louis. At 


all times — from the moment you 








«+++ RALEIGH 


register at the Mayfair until vou 
depart they are yours, at rea- 
sonable rates. Over fifty per cent 
of all our rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
double. Private bath, circulating 
ice-water, radio, and other wanted 
refinements. Air-conditioned lob- 


bies, lounges and restaurants. 


, EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
SAINT LOUIS x x x 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Chairs—Posture 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 








The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 


thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
205 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Duplicators and Supplies 





SUPPLIES FOR ALL STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
Save money! Our complete “EXCEL-ALL” line 
for ALL makes is BEST and CHEAPEST. Cus- 
tomers all over the world. Also new ‘“‘EXCEL- 
LOGRAPH” duplicators from $19.75 up. Only 
10 cents a day buys one. Immediate delivery. 
Print everything in your own 
office. Interesting literature 

FREE. Write TODAY! 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & 

Supply Co. 

Dept. K-7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









House Organs 


y YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 








PRESS 
523 Ottawa Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks—through us—for addressing their empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-1, Boston, Mass. 








Mail Bags, Pouches, Sacks 


POST OFFICE MAIL BAGS. CANVAS AND 
LEATHER MAIL POUCHES, MAIL SACKS 
all kinds and sizes for transporting mail to and 
from post office; LARGE CANVAS MAIL 
BAGS with locks as used by postal service. 
. W. STANLEY CO. 
New York City 





401 Broadway 





Here are a few out- 
standing features of 
Sturgis Posture 
Chairs: 

@ Easy Quick Ad- 
justments (without 
tools or keys). 

@ Positive Perma- 
nent Adjustments. 
@ No Metal around 
seat to catch cloth- 
ing. 

@ Resilient, Com- 
Rubberized Seats. 
Range of Styles. 


fortable 
@ Wide 
@ Attractive Prices. 


SoLtp BY OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


PRICED 


RIGHT! 








Steel Signals 





you 


-TEEL FILE SIGNALS 





Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Oard of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 





38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





THE H. C. COOK CO. ESS 
or cL | 
xe! FILE 


YE 
C00 ae” SIGNALS 


Social Security Systems 
“ 
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Ply 
ENVELOPEs 


REDUCE SOCIAL SECURITY PAY ROLL 
DETAIL; permit statement of deduc- 
tions; form permanent record for em- 
ployees. Provide privacy. Free Samples. 


General Boston 





ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 














Index Tabs 





VECO Flex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 


ARE AMERICA'S NEW STANDARD 


ve WHY 


The VEIT Co., 1947 E. Kirby, ‘DETROIT 








Advertising Service 





Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and quickly in spare 

Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition— 
Easy terms. Send fo: ‘or free booklet and 
requirements. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 











Dept.2807, 3601 Mich.Av.,Chicago | 





BUSINESS TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


Fifty Pages of Information 
on Thermoplastics 


Long famous for the excellent and in 
formative booklets which are issued for 
the use of its customers, Eastman Kodak 
Company’s subsidiary, Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, is offering a 52-page booklet 
of detailed information, illustrations, and 
diagrams on the properties, uses and 
moulding of Tenite, a plastic made of 
Eastman Cellulose Acetate. An extremely 
interesting and helpful booklet to all who 
are interested in new materials for manu 
facturing purposes. 


Latest Information About 
New Lighting Devices 


General Electric Company brings out 
new lighting devices so rapidly that every 
now and then it must issue a booklet list- 
ing and describing the latest additions to 
the line of devices for helping us see. But 
General Electric is not content to list 
only its own lighting devices. In this book 
let, “New Lighting Devices,” the products 
of many manufacturers are generously 
illustrated. If you are interested in the 
latest improvements in devices for light 
ing homes, offices, stores, factories, schools, 
highways, libraries and hospitals, by all 
means obtain a copy of this booklet. 


To Bring You Up to Date on 
Modern Sample Cases 


About three-fourths of the salesme: 
now at work are seriously handicappe 
because of poor sales equipment—povo: 
sample cases, obsolete brief cases, an 
clumsy arrangement for the display © 
samples, charts, exhibits, catalogs an 
other necessary paraphernalia of sale 
manship. If your salesmen are laborin« 
under such handicaps, we suggest yo 
look over a new book just issued bs 
Knickerbocker Case Company calle 
“Catalog of Sales Ideas.” Dozens anc 
dozens of good ideas for equipping sales 
men are in the book, and we think eve! 
sales executive ought to have a copy. 


INESS 
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A Guide to the Right 
Paper for Records 


What kind of paper should you use for 
documents that must last permanently? 
What kind of paper should you use for 
forms which are subject to exceptionally 
hard use? These and many other questions 
of importance concerning paper are 
answered in an unusually interesting 
booklet just issued by L. L. Brown Paper 
Company, called “Blazing a Trail Through 
Rag Content Jungles.” 


A Booklet Full of Data 
on Direct Selling 


To the manufacturer having trouble 
with dealer and wholesaler distribution 
we are glad to recommend a booklet just 
issued by the publishers of Specialty 
Salesman magazine, called “What Is Di- 
rect Selling?” While it is frankly a pro- 
motional booklet for the magazine, never- 
theless it contains a raft of information 
ibout the frequently misunderstood field 
of selling direct to the consumer through 
specialty salesmen. The booklet gives the 
stories of several manufacturers who have 
been successful in this plan of selling. A 
copy of it may open a new field for sales. 


Three New Booklets on 
ink Problems 


In three booklets, one on inks for con- 
tainers, another on inks for cartons and 
still another on inks for labels and fold- 
ers, the Sigmund Ullman division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Company presents an 
unusual idea which enables printing buy- 
ers to compare inks printed on different 
stocks, and in different shades of the same 
colors. 


Undistributed Profits 
Tax Report by Dun 


Dun’s Review for September is almost 
entirely devoted to a review and an ap- 
praisal of the Undistributed Profits Tax. 
Prepared by Willard L. Thorp and Edwin 
B. George, it is unquestionably the most 
comprehensive review of this tax legisla- 
tion, its history, effects and consequences, 
which we have seen. Readers who do not 
have a copy of this issue would do well to 
obtain one. 


Valuable Booklet on 
Retail Salesmanship 


To help their dealers become more suc- 
cessful, the Roberts, Johnson and Rand 
Shoe Company recently issued a series of 
fifteen instructive articles in their Mer- 
chants Service News Bulletin. These ar- 
ticles have now been incorporated in a 
11-page booklet entitled, “Retail Shoe 
Salesmanship,” which is an excellent ex- 
ample of how an instructive booklet of 
this kind may be handled in a way that is 
both interesting and easy to read. 
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Gift and Premium Merchandise 


Index Tabs 











No. 5601 S. F. 742x2%4—1 

A gentlemen's compact Utility Case, con- 
taining shaving utensils, Brushless Shaving 
Cream, manicure articles, tooth brush and 
paste. 

We make a very exclusive line of small 
leather goods of every description—suitab'c 
for gifts and better premiums. 


C. F. RUMPP & SONS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Advertising Calendars 





—ADVERTISE WITH— 
PERFECT 
WEEKLY 
MEMO 
CALENDARS 


for 


Home and 
Office Use 


23e each in 1000 


McCLELLAN PAPE 
lots and over WHOLESALE PAPER 


Provides your advertisement in 
daily desk use at less than '2¢ 
per week cost to you. 
Patented and Copyrighted by 

BRYAN 


Kenyon Co. (onic 


Established 1874 














Moisteners—Sealers 








No. 3 4 lJ r r ¥ $350 
| ENVELOPES * STAMPS + LABELS 


Large 
| 3inch 
Brush 


MOISTENER 


| A. W. Kellogg Sales Co., Waltham, Mass. 


RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


™ CLIP TABS TO 

| ANY SIZE— 
Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1040 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Stapling Machines—Staples 


DOUBLE 
DUTY 


Model No. 6A 








Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder. 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


Letterhead Specialists 

















LETTERHEADS 
WHOLESALE 


Purchase quality lithographed 814 x11 business letter 
heads on watermarked Hammermill Bond Paper a' 
the following cash prices 
1 color 

1000 — $3.50 

2000 — $4.95 

5000 — $9.95 5000 1 

PLUS PARCEL POST CHARGES 


Universal Letterhead Co., Dpt.2, Winona, Minn. 





Advertising Thermometers 








YOU MUST GIVE IN ORDER 
TO RECEIVE 
Your customers are swayed by 
acts of generosity. Show them 
that you don’t forget by giving 
them each a beautiful thermometer 
at Christmas time. Priced as low as 
10c each in 100 lots. Catalog free. 


DORFMANN BROTHERS 
3311-17 106 St. Corona, N. Y. 











SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 


is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
vertisements are business news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 
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If you plan, write, 
or supervise adver- 
tising, you need 
the idea-stimulat- 
ing material in 


MODERN ADVERTISING 


If you feel inclined 
to guess that MODERN eADY ERTISING 
is just another ——— in an already 
crowded field, be prepared to change your 
mind. MODERN PADVERTISING brings 
to over 8,500 wide-awake advertising and 
sales promotion executives, six times a 
year, a unique service: a service of genuine 
advertising ideas. For example: 





acs 


Cr eee 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Pili 


ORGANIZED CAMPAIGN RE- 

PORT. Each issue takes the complete 
advertising campaign of an outstanding 
advertiser in a certain field and gives the 
whole inside story: the idea behind it, how 
‘ it is organized, how it operates. 


A DIGEST OF MODERN ADVER- 
TISING IDEAS, another regular fea- 
ture, scours the advertising world for real 
ideas, tells the stories briefly, interprets 
the ideas, classifies them under headings 
, such as Campaign Plan, Copy, Direct Mail, 
‘ Market Research, Point-of-Sale Displays. 
























































MEDIA. In each issue newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio and other media geta thor- 
ough going-over—not merely criticisms 
and resumes, but thoughtful investiga- 
tions and useable suggestions for getting 
more out of them. 


Photography, art, copy, packages, displays 
—every phase of the advertising scene, 
covered with a what-to-do-about-it-and- 
how-to-do-it viewpoint. 


@ These are but hints of the meaty con- 
tent of each bi-monthly issue of MODERN 
ADVERTISING. When you examine a 
sample copy you'll recognize it as a thing 
worthy of a permanent place in your ad- 
vertising library. The subscription price 
is $4 for one year, $6 for two years, single 
copy price $1. But to enable you to exam- 
ine the magazine we are offering three 
copies, the current number and the two 
preceding ones, all for $1. (This offer is 
good only until our limited supply of 
these issues is exhausted.) 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS BARGAIN OFFER NOW 





MODERN ADVERTISING 
148 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send current (Septem- 
: ber) issue and the two preceding issues. 
I enclose $1. 


nn cine Gira cdweinneme cbmc’ aa . 
Address - - - 
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PRACTICAL OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT. By Harry L. Wylie, chief ac- 
countant, the Pure Oil Company. Oil 
companies, with the possible exception of 
the railruads, have about as intricate, as 
complicated and as far-flung management 
problems as any of our modern big-scale 
enterprises. That is why we picked up 
this book with unusual interest, for its 
author is right in the vortex of manage- 
ment of men, methods and machines in 
one of the big, and unusually successful 
oil companies. We thought to ourselves, 
here is a fellow who ought to know where- 
of he speaks. And, as the announcers 
might say, it gives us great pleasure to 
report that the book lived up to our ex- 
pectations. 

Mr. Wiley had as collaborators, Merle 
P. Gamber, School of Commerce, Central 
Y.M.C.A. College and Robert P. Brecht, 
of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
One thing we especially liked about the 
book is the attitude taken by Mr. Wiley 
in the consideration of “ideal philoso- 
phies” of management versus “compro- 
mise philosophies” of management. As 
you can guess the “compromise philoso- 
phies” are those practical, everyday, dis- 
turbing elements which inevitably exist in 
business, and which must be dealt with 
on a practical basis, no matter how long- 
ingly we may seek the ideal of perfect 
operation. This attitude stamps the 
author as a practical fellow, one who 
realizes that while ideals are admirable, 
the mail must go out, Susie must be taught 
to get down on time, and the management 
expects the P & L promptly no matter 
how far short the organization may fall 
from being an ideal one. We do not even 
bat an eye when we recommend this book 
wholeheartedly. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 


BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


By Clyde O. Thompson, Ralph E. Rogers, H 
and Michael A. Travers, three teachers. 
We hesitate to recommend this book, not A 
that it is not good, but “law, made simple” fi 
books remind us too much of “what to do ti 
before the doctor arrives” books. Despite L 
these books most people do the wrong - 
thing before the doctor comes on the scene. 
And, we are fearful, the man who tries to “ 
be his own lawyer, or who wins a smatter- al 
ing of legal knowledge is riding for a re 
heavy loss in some future legal battle. If ec 
you can take this book, and the 612 pages 
of information it contains without think- B 
ing of yourself as a lawyer, well and good. ti 
If not, leave it alone. With this hedging, ” 
we heartily recommend the book for what fa 
it was planned, a textbook to assist in se 
teaching business law. As such it is a 
sound, comprehensive and carefully pre W 
pared volume. American Book, $1.80. th 
we 
FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ev 
THE UNITED STATES. By William pa 
J. Shults, Ph. D., L.L.B., Department of M 
Economics, College of the City of New i 
York, and Marian R. Caine, B.B.A. A eq 
masterful work of 756 pages, this book ek 
is more than a history of money; it is roi 
an entertaining, shrewd and analytica! ing 
to 


history of the widespread aspects of 
finance, currency, banking, commerci| 
and agricultural credits, the capital mar- 
ket, federal and state finances, business 
cycles, beginning with pre-revolutiona: 

times and coming down into the presen! 





administration. The book is packed wiih 
tables, charts and illustrations and carrics 0 
an excellent bibliography of suggested N 


reading and an unusually good index for 
quick reference purposes. Prentice-Ha!!, 
Inc. $5.00. 
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